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HE solemn faces of the descendants of Puritan and 
Pilgrim, and the dignity of the sons of Cavalier and 
Huguenot, alike relaxed in the fervor and jollity 
of the early "Independence Day" celebration. The 

spirit of enthusiasm, recreation and merriment—for generations 

rigidly repressed by religious conviction among old New Eng- 
land families—found expression in strenuous and semi-military 
greeting to the new-born — Gaily the farmer boy 

{ dR NO Nat donned his "store clothes," hitched the colt, with knots of ribbon 
ihn Wea in mane and tail, to the new top-buggy, decorated with 

(a a AY «flags, and "at four o'clock o’ the mornin" sallied forth to 
aie Maat De As end the whole memorable day with his sweetheart. Rosy- 

IN ry yee oak garbed in witching white, her hat daintily trimmed 

ene with the national colors, she awaited him at the gate. As 

4 high noon approached, they gathered in the grove with the 

crowd to listen to the Declaration of Independence, read in stentorian tones by some ambi- 
tious young lawyer, and sundry "addresses" given by aspirants for political honors. 

Little groups gathered on the outskirts of the grounds, the relics of the procession; girls 
in white, with the village belle as Miss Liberty, represented states of the Union. Pitchers of 
ice water and palm-leaf fans appeared on the flag-draped stand, and the platform was freighted 
with dignitaries wearing the uniforms of military and naval service or those of the local band. 

"Hail Columbia" and "The Star Spangled Banner" were sung by the entire gathering, 
led by the consolidated church choirs, and after a final "selection" by the brass band, merry 
luncheon parties gathered under the trees, while the boys whooped and fired crackers, and 
little ones clung alarmed to their mothers’ skirts—a gathering typifying the Republic. 

Such celebrations may be but a memory—gone with the masked and ghostly "Cala- 
thumpians"—but the small boy of today must have his "shooting pe on the Fourth, one 
that will flash "sure enough" powder and satisfy his innate martial spirit. Torpedoes, blue 
and red lights, tin horns, cow bells—everything that makes a noise is brought into action to 
echo the clang of the Liberty Bell in 1776. 

In family gatherings the spirit of liberty reigns triumphant; even stringent city street 
regulations are relaxed, and the policeman benignly smiles as the small boy joyously shoots 
off crackers, nor frowns when automobile parties whizz by at more than regulation speed. 

The rough-and-ready celebration of other days; the merry family gathering; the day 
of sports afield; the massing of the people at pleasure resorts—all are a tribute to the men of 

‘76, for the Fourth of July has always 
ba ZS QIN kk kindled the pent-up patriotism of the 

American heart. 1 hail to Uncle 

Sam's birthday! 

Sound the hewgag; 
Beat the tom-tom, 
Let the eagle scream. —JoeM.C. 




























MAUDE ADAMS AS JOAN OF ARC IN SCHILLER’S “JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS” GIVEN 
AT THE HARVARD STADIUM, JUNE 2 
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AD there been a Liberty Bell in the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington, 
it might have been cracked twice 
and thrice in heralding the relief 

over the approaching adjustment of the 
tariff bill of 1909, that will proclaim a message 
of “get-busy”’ to the industrial interests of the 
nation which directly or indirectly affect the 
welfare of all the people. 

The lull in business while awaiting action 
determinating the tariff schedules suggested a 
suspense such as precedes the signing of a 
treaty that shall end war and forecast a future 
measure of values and established order. 

Hot days undoubtedly had their influence 
on the final outcome of legislation, for the 
tariff debates took place in the same sultry 
weather that threw into bold relief the 
memorable picture of July 4, 1776. Pep- 
pery tempers add spice to discussions that 
would be more deliberate and calm if car- 
ried on in cool weather. Wordy bouts over 
comparative trifles sometimes influence vital 
decisions of epochal scope. 

In the Senate, to the right of the centre 
aisle, Senator Aldrich, weighted with a deep 
frown of responsibility, was the target of the 
tariff discussion. At the extreme left, Senator 
Crawford of South Dakota stood pouring 
forth a long written address. Beside him 
sat Senator Root, a_ reflective listener, 
capable, however, of ruffling the dignity of the 
Senate by presuming to suggest “‘more action 
and less talk.” Senator La Follette, with 
folded arms, watched for a chance to get into 
an active word duel. With a flap of coat tails, 
Senator Tillman iniected his “‘asides,”” Walk- 


ing down the aisle with his hands behind 
him, Senator Frye was perhaps dreaming 
of the fine fishing going to waste in Maine, 
and Senator Borah, spoiling for a good, lively 
debate, with plenty of tabasco, seemed to 
weary of the monotonous senatorial collo- 
quy. Senator Newlands was not interrupted 
much—for fear he would talk longer. 

Senator Gallinger threw up both hands as 
a final gesture when he felt he had nailed a 
point, and went on writing letters. Senator 
Lodge, toying with his watch chain, kept 
watching Senator Aldrich, who stood with 
arms akimbo ready for the ‘“‘next dust.” 
Senator William Alden Smith, hands on hips, 
listened attentively for his chance. The 
benches in the rear of the room were filled 
with members of the House, who have en- 
joyed a play spell since the Senate has been 
wrestling with the tariff measure. 

Justice Brewer of the Supreme’ Court 
appeared on the floor of the Senate to hear the 
income tax discussed. From his position in 
the rear, Senator Dolliver has been making 
the chamber ring with his strong and virile 
speeches. Senator Paynter and Senator 
Rayner, on the Democratic side, have been 
very active in watching for an opportunity to 
incorporate good campaign material in the 
record, while Senator Stone of Missouri 
was waiting to “be shown.” 

Following the masterly efforts of Senator 
Borah, the legal arguments of Senator Bailey 
on the income tax were listened to with a 
great deal of attention. Every phase of 
the tariff bill with all its ramifications found 
members with expert knowledge. Senator 
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Scott, in the season’s first white suit, appro- 
priate adornment for the hot discussion, 
took up the window-glass schedule, and 
Senator Oliver of Pennsylvania made his 
maiden speech in reciting the woes of the 
window-glass makers. He said, among other 
things, that money invested in this industry 
in years past was like putting chips on the 





HUNTINGTON WILSON 
Assistant Secretary, Department of State 


wrong number at Monte Carlo—so far as 
profit was concerned. Senator Culberson of 
Texas stuck to the old text that the tariff 
was a tax, and blind Senator Gore, from 
Oklahoma, made an eloquent plea for the 
retailers, whose ratio of profit in comparison 
with that of the manufacturers had been 
exploited in recent proceedings. The firm 
hand of the steering committee was evident 
in every vote taken. It indicated that votes 
were counting more than eloquence. The 
whispered conferences among the Republican 
insurgent senators gave the proceedings from 
day to day something of the air of an old-time 
political convention—there were the arm-on- 
the-shoulder whispered secrets, and the by- 
play of signs and signals that may be seen on 
a baseball team. In the hot, stifling galleries, 
one looked on the floor below, where all the 
windows and doors were thrown wide open to 
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catch a vagrant breeze, little realizing that 
here was transpiring a scene, momentous in 
the history of the nation, dealing with tax- 
ation—the eterna] and fundamental question 
of government. 
ne ee. 

URSORY readers of events at the 

Capital hardly grasp the magnitude or 
quantity of the work done there. Consider 
the ceaseless round of committee meetings, 
hearings, courts in session, and conventions, 
or even one item alone—the number of bills 
istroduced during a session of Congress— 
and it will be understood that during every 
moment of the day public officials are at 
work all over the city, to say nothing of the 
social demands that make serious inroads 
upon the time of some legislators. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile facts with the stories told 
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MRS. HERBERT KNOX SMITH 
Wife of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Corporations. 
She was Miss Gertrude Deitrich, daughter of former 
Senator Charles H. Deitrich of Nebraska. Mrs. Knox 
Smith is quite a charming entertainer and a new addi- 
tion to Washington society hostesses. 


of wasted time and ample leisure in Wash- 
ington official life. Over 20,000 bills intro- 
duced at one session of Congress, filling books 
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that make encyclopedias look emaciated, 
indicate the gigantic grist of the legislative 


hopper. 
ee ve 


NE of the jolliest sessions of the Gridiron 

Club was the first official dinner given 

to President Taft. It was also the last ‘‘grid”’ 

of the season. The opening chorus suggested 
the keynote of the meeting: 
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of interesting papers and documents, in- 
cluding a deck of playing cards, the ‘‘joker” 
being represented by a picture of President 
Taft. A page of newspaper report contained 
a suggestion from each senator and congress- 
man as to his personal wishes on what tariff 
reductions ought to be made. President 
Taft put in a request for free golf clubs. 
Attention was called to the fact that while the 

Senate had ninety-two members 





oe 


SENATOR COE I. CRAWFORD 
South Dakota 


“ Can’t we call him Billy now that he is president? 
Can’t we call him Billy any more? ” 

The response indicated that “Billy” was 
likely to be “Billy” to the end of the chapter— 
and the chorus was sung over and over with 
great ardor. 

Owing to the illness of President Henry 
Hall, Editor Scott C. Bone of the Washington 
Herald presided. Beside the plate of each 
guest was a wire letter basket, labelled 
“Congressional.” In these were a number 





—there were but six present. 
“But that makes no difler- 
ence,” replied the tcastmaster, 
“six men run the Senate any- 
how.” 

Finance, tariff and other burn- 
ing questions of the hour were 
dealt with in a highly humorous 
fashion, and sparse-haired cor- 
respondents frem all sections of 
the United States revelled in 
the paroxysms representing the 
tariff-torn ccndition of the 
ccuntry. Amusement rose high 
when Representative Fitzgerald 
handed Champ Clark a real, 
yellow lemon. 

A female figure was seer 
struggling across the room wit] 
two calves representing the max- 
imum and minimum on the 
tariff bill. ‘The lady was speed- 
ily rescued and escorted from 
the rccm while cries resembling 
hungry, bleodthirsty hounds 
were heard. 

Songs were showered, with 
words fitting current events, 
and the fun increased as the 
dinner progressed; the climax 
was reached when the cow, the 
family pet of the White House 
arrived, and was milked in the 

~ presence of the company. Presi- 
dent Taft spoke in competition with the 
Gridiron minstrels, and there were also inter- 
locutions from Vice-President Sherman and 
Speaker Cannon. 

The performance of the minstrel show 
covered almost every phase of interesting 
current affairs in Washington at the present 
time; each celebrity present witnessed his 
own “‘grilling,’’ and the fire never slackened 
until he was “done to a turn.” The “ roast- 
ing” was all taken in good part. 











LUKE E. WRIGHT 
Ex-Secretary of War, and prospective justice of the Supreme Court 
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A postal card was brought in, dated at 
Mombasa, and reading thus: 





To the United States Senate : 
Every time I shoot anything I think of 
you. cae 











Members of the gridiron recalled that a few 
weeks before ex-President Roosevelt had been 
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SENATOR GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 
Of Oregon 


given instructions as to “broiling lion steaks 
and rhinoceros chops,”’ and the absent one in 
far-off Africa was remembered in the passing 
revelry. 
ee See 

REGON has sent a man to the Senate 

who comes with an almost unique 
popular endorsement. Senator George E. 
Chamberlain, although a Democrat, served 
two years as governor of a Republican state, 
and has held five prominent positions in the 
state within the past thirty years. He was 
elected at the primaries by the popular vote, 
and although the legislature was Republican 
by a large majority, they carried out their 
pledges and the wishes of their constituents, 
irrespective of party opinion. Mr. Cham- 


berlain is an ardent advocate.of civic reform, 
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and an enthusiastic supporter of the move- 
ment for the conservation of the natural 
resources of the nation. 

* * * 


HERE is a new view of the boy and a 
new sense of responsibility for pre- 
venting juvenile waywardness, and these 
were emphasized by a twelve-day cam- 
paign for boys in Boston in which Mr. John 
E. Gunckel, Toledo’s newsboy apostle, 
spoke to audiences of nearly 3,000 a day 
for twelve days, beginning with a mass 
meeting in Tremont Temple and ending in 
Faneuil Hall, which rocked once more with 
thrilling appeals for the betterment of man- 
kind. There were seventeen great meetings 
in Boston. and suburbs. 
The campaign was inaugurated and sup- 
ported wholly by the public-school people of 
Boston and the other cities in which meetings 





J. B. GUNCKEL, OF OHIO 
The Organizer of National Newsboys’ Association 


were held. There were other speakers in 
the campaign, such as Bert Hall, truant 
officer of Milwaukee; fulia Richman, Olive 
M. Jones and Jane Day of the New York 
public schools; and Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
and Leonard P. Ayres of the Sage Foundation. 
It was a great roundup of forces for the good 
of bad boys. 

Mr. Gunckel is a unique personality, and 

















™ , 


SENATOR CHARLES DICK OF AKRON, OHIO 
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his achievements with wayward boys are be- 
yond belief. Of the results of his work in 
Toledo, the Juvenile Court judge, O’Brien 
O’Donnell, speaks thus: “Mr. Gunckel has 
the fullest confidence, sincerest sympathy and 
heartiest co-operation of every high-minded 
citizen of Toledo, and they believe the city 
owes him a debt of gratitude for the great 
work he has done and is doing for the boys 
of the city, which can never be repaid.” 
Chief of Police Perry D. Knapp says that 





Photo by Clinedinst 
COUNTESS ALEXANDRA VON BERNSTORFF 


Daughter of the German Ambassador. She is a very 
beautiful and attractive young lady and a great favorite 


“no other person, living or dead, has ever 
met with the success that Mr. Gunckel has 
in this kind of work. He has eliminated 
among the boys the use of tobacco in any 
form, the use of profane language, and the 
practice of stealing; dishonesty is not known 
in the Newsboys’ Association. He has prac- 
tically eliminated crime from this class of 
boys.” 

From Brand Whitlock, the mayor, also 
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comes an appreciation of Mr. Gunckel’s 
work: ‘‘There is a reflection of the work on 
all those who have been associated with it, 
and there has gone out from it an inspiration 
which is expressing itself in the life of the 
city asa whole. I think we can be proud of 
Toledo. Did it not produce a ‘Golden Rule’ 
Jones and a John FE. Gunckel to help the 
people to self-government ?” 

Mr. Gunckel began his work with boys 
in Toledo, Ohio, while he was _ traveling 
passenger agent of the Lake Shore Railroad, 
and for fifteen years the total expense to his 
supporters was never more than $200 a 
year. In February, 1907, sixty public- 
spirited men agreed to pay him a salary 
and pay all other bills for five years and have 
him devote his life to boys of the street; 
and last year the citizens raised $110,000 
for an elegant newshoys’ building with the 
best auditorium in the city, the income 
from which will easily support the work cf 
the association for all time. 

The city is divided into five districts, 
each subdivided into twelve districts, and 
each in charge of a boy leader. Mr. Gunckel 
himself never disciplines a boy, never chides 
or reprimands, but is always genial and 
friendly, leaving it to the officers to discipline 
in their own heroic way. He is always the 
embodiment of good cheer and helpfulness, 
getting positions and promotions for the 
boys and in various ways bringing to them 
and their homes comfort and joy. 


* * * 


peers of processes for the reclama- 
tion of waste timber brings to mind the 
tremendous quantity of paper daily thrown 
aside as useless. An office of ordinary size pro- 
duces at least a ton of waste paper in a month, 
which is disposed of at a price ranging from 
five to ten dollars. The purchasers of this 
office by-product feed it to machines that 
bundle the paper by a sort of hay-press pro- 
cess, and the magic of machinery returns the 
soiled scraps in pristine whiteness. Waste 
paper has become so much a matter of course 
that new offices are built with a paper-shed, 
a contrivance for caring directly for this 
waste. In some businesses this product 
amounts to hundreds of tons in a year, and 
where the amount is large, as in a city printing 
office, it is gathered every day. 

In addition to the paper of commercial 
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and manufacturing concerns, 
there is the constant waste go- 
ing on in every home, which 
would aggregate thousands of 
dollars every year if accounted 
for in the economics of the 
country. Possibly, when the 
Conservation Commission has 
disposed of its big problems, 
it will find means to eliminate 
this source of waste. 

* * * 




























IKE a great, international 
family were the guests at 

the banquet given at the New 
Willard by Director John Bar- 
rett of the International Bu- 
reau of American Republics. 
There were plenty of ‘“thril- 
lers’”’ seated around — those 
twenty-one tables, representing 
the twenty-one republics in- 
cluded in the Bureau. In the 





center of each table was a cut- 
glass globe, displaying in elec- 
tric lights the colors of the 
country which that particular 
table was reserved for, and 
around the globe were placed 
eight small representations of 
its flag. The banners and 
escutcheons of the various re- 
publics were gracefully draped 
about the rcom, at either end 
of which the words ‘Business, 
Friendship, Commerce” were 
emblazoned, revealing the go- 
ahead spirit of the director. 
On the menu card was the 
name of every dish known to 
the Western hemisphere. A 
toast was given to the presi- 
dents of the American repub- 
lics, and then the hall was 
darkened and a medley of the 
national hymns of each repub- 
lic was played by the Marine 


BARON AND BARONESS MAYOR DES PLANCHES 


Italian Ambassador and his wife 


Sd 
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Band, as-the light was thrown on the screen 
at the end of the hall. When the fluttering 
colors of the various countries were shown, 





SENATOR DANIEL OF VIRGINIA 
As he rises to score a point during the tariff debate 


the amalgamated patriotism of twenty-one 
republics was voiced in hearty applause. The 
stereopticon views which followed flashed 
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upon the canvas pictures from each of the 
countries represented in the Bureau. 

Secretary Knox, in his address, called at- 
tention to the fact that ninety per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the Western half of the world 
were represented at that banquet, approximat- 
ing 160,000,000 American people who 
maintain among themselves representative 
governments, cordial friendship and a rapidly 
growing business. 

Ambassador Nabuco of Brazil made a 
very fitting response when he remarked that 
since the colonization of South America, all 
over the New World Blaine’s prophecy fore- 
casting the unity of American republics is 
being realized. 

a 

N a pepper-and-salt suit, eschewing the 

formal black frock-coat, Vice-President 
Sherman, with the historic little ivory gavel 
between his thumb and finger, presides over 
the deliberations of the Senate. It has required 
a little time for the Vice-President to rid him- 
self of the House vernacular — often begin- 
ning for instance: 

“The question now is upon the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire””—when he quickly changes his phrase to 
“senator from New Hampshire,” for while 
members of the House are referred to as 
“gentlemen” the term ‘‘senator’? must be 
used in the upper House. 

Occasionally, at first, he found himself 
calling upon ‘‘the clerk” to read a resolution, 
when he should have said ‘‘the secretary”; 
apart from these little slips of the tongue, 
the Vice-President took a firm grip upon the 
gavel and his job, and has kept the legislative 
game progressing strictly according to rules, 
asthe umpire of a ball game holds fast to the 
laws of the diamond. 

ak See 

ONSTERNATION reigned in the hearts 

of thé secret service men of the New 
York customs department when they could 
not locate owers for $48,000 worth of smug- 
gled millinery. [aris creations that would 
have rejoiced the heart of any woman—the 
very latest in gowns and hats—actually went 
a-begging for lack of an owner to pay the 
duty on them. The secret service men drove 
about in cabs, visiting several fashionable 
milliners, trying to find an owner for the 
bunch of finery. Enter the secret service 
Sherlock Holmes. 





UNITED STATES SENATOR ROBERT J. GAMBLE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
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“We have a trunk here for you, madam.” 

“T expect no trunk,” says the wary pro- 
prietor. ‘‘Where did it come from?” 

“Tt seems to be addressed to you.” Brief 
examination. 

“No this is not mine; it is not addressed 
to me; take it away.” With disdain the 
lady points the way to the door. And the 
millinery remains without an owner. 





JOSEPH STEWART 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 


CHARMING scene was enacted within 

the walls of the Treasury Department 
when a handsome loving cup was presented 
to George Bruce Cortelyou on his retirement 
from the position of secretary. 

This tribute to his career in the government 
service was richly deserved, and his appreci- 
ative and sympathetic response suggested 
the reason for the high degree of efficiency 
he has attained in the varied work he has 
handled. After twenty years of public ser- 
vice, Mr. Cortelyou has retired, bearing with 
him the gratitude of his country and the high 
regard of those associated with him in any 
official capacity. During one of the most 
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important periods in the history of the 
nation he has served directly under four 
presidents and has occupied three important 
cabinet positions. His term of government 
service reveals a record such as falls to the 
lot of few men. 
* * * 

OR years past Mr. Joseph Stewart, sec- 

ond assistant postmaster general, has 
made a minute study of the Post Office De- 
partment, and entered into his duties thor- 
oughly equipped. Born in Humboldt, Kan- 
sas, forty-nine years ago, he took up work 
as a clerk in the Post Office Department in 


1882. After being graduated from George 
Washington (then Columbian) University 


Law Sctool, he resigned in 1887 to practice 
law in Kansas City, Missouri. He re-en- 
tered the service in 1891, won rapid promo- 
tion to assistant superintendent of railway 
adjustments, from which he was appointed 
second assistant postmaster general in 1908. 
He rendered extensive services as legal ad- 
viser to the second assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, adjusted many important matters in the 
federal courts, and as executive officer ful- 
filled many important commissions, includ- 
ing the conduct of the special weighings of 
the mails of 1906 and 1907. Since his sec- 
ond entrance into the service he has remained 
in the employ of the department up to the 
present time, and all his promotions have 
been won by merit; he is very painstaking 
and thorough, and his advancement is con- 
sidered a proof of the efficient work done by 
the civil service method of promotion. Mr. 
Stewart probably knows more about the 
transportation mail service than any other 
man in. the country. He is unassuming and 
practical. His eyes are dark and his mus- 
tache iron-gray. An earnest student of phil- 
osophy, he has published some able works 
on this subject. 
* * * 


HERE is one public man in Washing- 
ton who has neither part nor lot in the 
prevailing baseball spirit, and that man is 
Uncle Joe Cannon. He was being shaved by 
the House tonsorial artist one Saturday 
afternoon, when I asked if he was going to 
the ball game. He replied in his stately 
and characteristic way: 
“T really don’t intend to go to the game. 
While I can see how it might be very inter- 
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esting if one understands it, I have no desire 
to go, because I could not tell a fly from a 
foul. The fact is, I am kept pretty busy 
now, and even in my youth I had not time 
to be properly educated along this line; but 
I envy the boys who know the game.” 

A story is told of how a constituent came 





SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON, OHIO 
Practicing his senatorial gestures with a real Taft smile 


to visit him during his early congressional 
career. He sat before a plate of luscious 
boiled sweet corn, which reminded the good 
old farmer-visitor of home. Ear after ear 
passed under the speaker’s strong teeth, 
while his friend from the country looked 
on in amazement. 

“Joe, would you tell me in confidence how 
much you pay for board?” 
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“Four or five dollars a day,” said the 
future speaker, picking up another ear of 
corn, and putting aside an empty cob. 

“T have been running a boarding-house out 
in Vermilion County,” said the visitor, “and it 
costs me more for corn for my boarders than 
it did for my horses when I ran a livery 
stable with fifty head of horses. Joe, I’m 
glad you’re boarding by the day, for corn 
is mighty high now.” 


* * * 


ESS than half the members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives are native-born in the states which they 
represent. Nothing could more clearly show 
the alert activities of the American people, 
and that constant intermingling of the in- 
habitants of the several states, which adds so 
much to the cohesive unity of the nation. 
The boy who goes to a distant state often 
accomplishes more than the one who goes 
straight on in the footprints of his father 
in the home village. Even Daniel Webster 
was not born in the old Bay State, whose in- 
fluence and dignity he so well sustained, and 
whose people mourned him so sincerely when 
his great life closed. 

This wandering from state to state has re- 
sulted in the organizing in New York City of 
many state societies, which aim to gather 
together the natives of their respective states 
annually to revive the pleasant memories of 
the old home days, with their thousand 
clinging ties. 

What would happen if the American people 
should cease to wander about the country? 
is a question often asked. It is said that an 
Eastern man never amounts to anything un- 
til he goes West, and that a Western man has 
to come East in order to attain his full stature 
mentally. The Northern man is advised to 
go South to learn gentle courtesy and chivalric 
bearing, the Southerner to go North to add 
more iron to his blood. There can be no doubt 
that this constant evolution has encouraged 
the birth of new ideas, just as the whirling of 
the kinetoscope developed a toy into our pres- 
ent wonderful moving pictures, which give us 
glimpses of life in motion all over the world. 

Time was when we were content to look 
at pictures Jimned for us by the sun in the 
old daguerreotype, shut tightly in its light- 
proof case; then we admired thefamily albums, 
after photography had made pictures more 





OSCAR S. STRAUS 
Former Secretary of Commerce and Labor, appointed Ambassador to Turkey 
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plentiful; later pictures were made more life- 
like by printing them double and putting them 
into the slide of a stereopticon; now the swift 
movement of modern life is symbolized by the 
life-like passage of the film across the screen. 

Motion, color, fidelity to nature—what 
shall be the end of this constant evolution 
from the crude and imperfect toward the 
perfect and the beautiful? Only our own 
failure to exercise the mind and soul in con- 
cert with these wonderful achievements of 


CONGRESSMAN ADOLPH J. SABATH , 
Of Chicago 


thesécientist and inventor can make us du'l 
and sordid, unapt to grow into closer com- 
munion with the central good and the life 
eternal. As the modern priest of that great 
mystery, the wireless telegraph, draws from 
his imperfect apparatus the message of an- 
other initiate, through earth and air, fire and 
water, who shall doubt that in perfect har- 
mony and accord with this all-pervading 
ether that we call electricity, the Great 
Father of all notes with ever open ears and 
eyes the joys and sorrows of his numberless 
creatures? Who can doubt that men are to 
draw nearer to each other, and in peace and 
prosperity realize the brotherhood of man? 
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CCORDING to expert government re- 
ports on fuel, the gas engine is capable 
of generating from two and a half to three 
times as much power from a given amount 
of coal as the steam engine. It economizes 
in another way also by making it possible to 
obtain power with a low-grade coal valueless 
under steam boilers. Fuel with so high a 
percentage of impurity that it could not hith- 
erto be used in factories can now be made to 
generate sufficient power, by means of a gas 
engine, to do the same work that otherwise 
would require double the quantity of high- 
grade ccal. ‘The lignite coal of North Da- 
kota has thus been made to give out as much 
gas engine force as the best West Virginia and 
bituminous coal used under steam boilers. 
Some sort of coal is indigenous to almost 
all parts of America, but the fact that in the 
average steam engine only five per cent. of 
the coal energy is transformed into actual 
working power made low-grade coal of little 
commercial value until the perfection of the 
gas engine, which increases the efficiency of 
fuel by almost twelve per cent. Time was 
when the big mills had to be placed beside 
some swift running stream to secure water 
power. Later on, factories sought the vicinity 
of the great coal fields, but today, with the 
generating power of the gas engine, it is a 
matter of little importance—so far as power 
is concerned—where a plant is built. 


* * * 


BILL introduced by Congressman A. 

J. Sabath of Illinois, for over twelve 
years a judge in the Chicago courts, pro- 
vided for the appointment of a commission 
of injury awards, which should promptly 
award to persons employed in any capacity 
in the immense systems of interstate and 


foreign commerce, or to their surviving 
relatives, a certain amount based on the 
severity of his injuries and the amount of 
his monthly pay. Thus a man _ earning 
fifty dollars a month, if killed, would be 
“atoned for,” to use an old Norse saying, 
by a payment to his family of $357.50 an- 
nually; for total disability of over six months, 
one-half wages; and for lesser injuries, ma- 
terial reductions from the foregoing, based 
upon the gravity of the disability and the 
monthly wages paid. 

The law was framed to abolish old doctrines 
which applied when individuals hired em- 
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ployees who had some freedom of choice 
as to the men with whom they were to work, 
and some .show of independence in their 
choice of safe or unsafe avocations. Cor- 
porations and trusts now employ armies 
ef operatives who must work where they 
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EANING back in his chair, evidently in 
reminiscent mood, with hands arched 
behind his bushy hair, Senator Borah of Idaho 
talked about insomnia, and told of a constit- 
uent in the mountains of Idaho, who was 
reared far above the foothills where the dasb- 

















GENERAL JOSE GOMEZ, PRESIDENT OF CUBA 


can and not where they would, and must 
meet new dangers incident to the tremendous 
forces and involved equipment of modern 
operations. The old doctrine of ‘“contribu- 
tory negligence” and ‘assumed risk” with 
the ‘‘law’s delays” is superseded, owing to 
the apparent disparity between the individual 
claimant and powerful corporations. 


ing waters of a rushing mountain stream made 
music in his ears for many a year and lulled 
him to sleep at night. In early manhood he 
came to the city and was advanced to a posi- 
tion of trust, but his nerves were affected by 
overwork, and he was unable to sleep. 

“JT had a fancy,” he said, “that if I could 
hear again the music of that rushing stream 





























SENATOR ELMER J. BURKETT 
‘Of Nebraska 
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of my old home, I should drop right off to 
sleep, and my ingenious wife soon found a 
plan to test my remedy. As I lay awake one 
night, tossing from side to side in a vain effort 
to sleep, I suddenly began to feel soothed; 
pausing to consider whence the source of my 


SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 
Of Massachusetts 


more composed frame of mind might arise, I 
seemed to hear the old brook at home, and 
was commenting mentally on the force of the 
human imagination when my wife peeped in 
and asked: ‘Do you hear the old brook at 
home?” 

“T listened—sure enough, there was the 
old, familiar, rushing, spattering sound, and 
while I wondered whence it came, I dropped 
off to sleep. You may think that when I 
awoke in the morning refreshed and found 
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that my wife had turned on the water faucets 
in the bathroom and left the doors open, tke 
poetic associations connectcd with that sound 
were rudely dispelled, but no; the charm 
of the sound remains patent, and when I 
cannot sleep she just turns on the faucets; 
1 feel amply repaid for the addition to my 
water bill by the sound sleep I get.” 


* 2k * 


TANDING by the seismograph, Charles 
I’. Marvin, chief of the instrument 
division of the weather bureau, noted 
one day that the lines made by the little 
tracing pencil indicated a convulsion of the 
earth about 4,000 miles from Washington. 
No reports had been received for days after 
as to where this disturbance had occurred— 
it might have been in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, in Alaska, or somewhere in the 
Atlantic or Pacific Oceans. If it had not 
occurred near some centre of population, 
it might have been years before anything 
was heard of it. If the earthquake had 
taken place at sea, it would manifest itself 
in tidal waves, striking against the nearest 
coast line. Some scientists placed the 
probable location of the superficial effect 
in Asia, somewhere about 4,000 miles from 
London; and later this was almost exactly 
verified by a dispatch from Persia stating 
that on that date Luristan, a savage and 
remote country among the ranges, had 
been devastated with a loss of many villages 
and 5,000 lives. 
* Tee 
HEN Elihu Root was elected United 
States Senator, the old Empire State 
once more assumed distinguished leadership 
in the upper house of Congress. This action 
was indeed a fitting recognition of the splen- 
did services rendered by Elihu Root in the 
cabinets of Presidents McKinley and Roos¢- 
velt. His influence has been constructive and 
his skill consummate in national affairs. It is 
especially fitting that he should be given a 
place on the Committee of Foreign Relations 
where he will continue to exercise that won- 
derful influence in world affairs which has 
been characteristic of his public life. 

The election of Senator Root recalled 
many exciting senatorial contests in years 
past, as when Thurlow Weed was the 
master mind in the politics of New York, and 
the fight grew red-hot as he marshalled his 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR ELIHU ROOT 
Of New York 


hosts against Horace Greeley. Wil- 
liam Evarts and Thurlow Weed ran 
neck to neck with forty votes each; the 
chambers in the old Empire State 
House grew dark with gloomy frowns, 
and Ira Harris became a prominent 
candidate, being used by Weed to 
defeat Greeley. What a scene it was 
when that old-time “political boss” 
sat smoking cigar after cigar and send- 
ing his orders: “Tell the Evarts men 
to go to—Harris.” With every hour 
the excitement grew. 

The battle flags of the Harris brigade, 
now in the State House, reveal a record 
of Civil War engagements on the field, 
but they suggest no more hard-fought 
fights than those in the New York 
legislature in the old days. Boss Weed 
secured his revenge on Greeley and 
Harris was elected. 

The people’s choice of Mr. Root as 
their senator was manifested by a 
gathering of legislators at the great 
$25,000,000 State Capitol at Albany. 
This structure is without doubt the 
most wonderful capitol building in the 
world, and is a reflection of the gor- 
geous cathedral age. The Western 
stairway, with its Scotch brownstone 
reliefs of famous historical characters, 
is a marvel of delicate tracery. From 
the capital of each pillar peer well- 
known faces, glimmering out from 
the pages of American history. On 
one side of the staircase the carved 
face of Grant surmounts a_ pillar, 
looking across in a friendly way upon 
Roscoe Conkling, leader of the “306,” 
who so steadily yet vainly supported 
Grant’s candidacy when Garfield was 
nominated in his stead at the Chicago 
Convention of June, 1880. 

On another pillar is a carved portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln, facing to the 
front, and on another is William 
Seward and Frederick Douglass and 
contemporary statesmen. 

Other familiar faces represented 
on the pillars are Longfellow, Whittier 
and Walt Whitman; this western 
stairway is a day’s study in itself. 
Here, too, are delicately carved scenes 
of pioneer and frontier life, and repre- 
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sentations of the Spanish caravels, surmounted 
by the profile of their Admiral, Columbus. It 
is said by connoisseurs in architecture that 
no modern building is of greater interest. 
The Senate Chamber is finished and fitted 
up with a lavish wealth and richness of detail 
which is hardly equalled even at Washington. 
Massive brass rails and candelabra, heavy 
rugs, rich furniture, and a large, handsome 
calendar clock, all combine to impart a 
cathedral aspect to the Senate Chamber. 
The mahogany desks suggest the dignity 
and poise of the upper house in Washington. 
Here I met Senator Brackett, who has served 





HORACE GREELEY 


several terms with distinction, and has just 
introduced a measure to protect the wonderful 
springs of Saratoga, his home town, which 
are in some danger of being exhausted by 
unlimited boring and unwise use. 

New York has an annual budget of $27,- 
000,000 and deserves to be called the Empire 
State. It has undertaken the great work of 
forest conservation on its own account, 
and its forests, waterways and other state 
resources are controlled by its own legisla- 
ture. No other state government represents 


so comprehensive a business organization. 

In the Executive Chamber, on the second 
floor, sits Governor Hughes, working with 
that ceaseless energy that has characterized 
his official career, 


The present governor of 
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New York has always had a way of looking 
into the quality of things, with the same care 
that he exercised in probing the insurance 
situation. His desk looked like the order 
receiving department in a mail-order house. 
Hundreds and hundreds of letters pour in 
to the executive department of the New 
York legislature, but every one is answered 
in a business-like way. 
ee 


HILE watching the proceedings of the 
Senate, I have often been impressed 
with the habitudes that indicate men of 
the various professions. Lawyers appear to 
revel in taik and discussion, and are good 
listeners; though they seem to take a great 
deal of time arriving at a decision. Business 
men, on the contrary, quickly grasp the 
point under discussion, and appear to have 
no difficulty in making up their minds on a 
subject. This was very noticeable in Senator 
Hanna, and may be recognized in Senators 
Elkins and Crane. It is observable that 
during long debates the largest attendance 
on the floor is among the lawyers. Senator 
Gallinger, Senator du Pont and other men of 
business seem to feel that the real talking, 
the final digestion of affairs, will be done 
after it has been discussed by the lawyers of 
the Senate. 
ee, en 
PROPOS of the franking privilege, 
stringent regulations are being enforced 
on both senators and congressmen. In this 
connection, it is told that some years ago a 
Southern congressman had an express com- 
pany send for a chair, which was to be 
taken to his home; it transpired later that not 
only the chair, but his entire household 
furnishings were forwarded under this one 
order. This calls up recollections of the old 
joke of franking a cow, which has been told 
and retold until it is worn threadbare. 
Conditions are changed now, and even in 
sending out government calendars, senators 
were often notified that the matter had been 
held for postage. Certain officials of the 
Postal Department are detailed to look after 
the tons of matter sent out under the frank- 
ing privilege, which is supposed to apply only 
to governmental letters, and not to personal 
correspondence. It is something new to see 
the desks of the congressmen and senators 
illuminated by rolls of gay, red postage 
stamps for their personal use. 


























From left to right:—Captain Charles J. Badger, Vice-Admiral Uriu of the Imperial Japanese Navy; 
adam the Baroness Uriu 

























MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF ’81, U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
From left to right, seated:—Charles Stewart, Rear-Admiral Upshur, Vice-Admiral Uriu, and 
Captain Charles J. Badger, Superintendent of the Naval Academy 
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AST spring the first 
suburban car made 
its advent into Annapolis, 
Maryland, and whisked 
past the United States 
Naval Academy. As it 
rolled down historic King 
Street, most of the horses 
stepped off the street and 
onto the sidewalk, and 
‘ everyone looked out of 
the windows or stood on 
the curb to see the sight. 
It was one of those happy 
moments of wonderment 
when old customs and 
progress join hand in hand 
and modern innovations 
sweep in triumph through 
historic scenes. 

The dear old city has 
many associations to in- 
terest visitors, and that 
grand old man, Chaplain 
Clark, whom everyone 
knows, enjoys showing 
tourists about through the 
new chapel and pointing 
out where the remains of 
John Paul Jones will be 
laid in the crypt. This 
chapel is circular, and 
seats 1,300 persons, al- 
though one looking at it 
for the first time would 
say at a rough guess that 
there might possibly be 
room for five hundred 
people. 

Here is also located St. 
John College, the third 
college in the country; 
here, too, is the mammoth 
oak, estimated to be 600 
years old and famous in 
the annals of the new 
country since the time 
of its possessors. 

When we approached 


the place where John Paul Jones’ remains 
were lying, the old chaplain removed his 
chapeau and bowed low. The only English 
visitor also paid his respects to the dead hero 
of the country whose victories on the seas in 
1812 make a tender spot in English history. 
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COUNT JEAN DE NAZIMOFF 


Of Russia, who made a careful study of 
American jrinting offices 


in Esthonia. 
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He was a son of Bernard 
W. Toldhurst, ex-mayor 
of Southend-on-Sea, Eng- 
land, and he insisted that 
he was glad they “found 
John Paul Jones in Paris, 
and rejoiced that Jones 
has real British blood in 
him.” 

Here in Annapolis, at 
the close of the Revolu- 
tion, Washington gave up 
his sword and the com- 
mand of the continental 
army, which he had as- 
sumed under the old elm 
at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Here, also, are 
the old State House and the 
old Senate Chamber, with 
the same desk that stood 
there when Washington 
made that famous fare- 
well address. We took 
lunch in old Carvel Hall, 
made still more memor- 
able in modern romance 
and lately converted into 
a hotel. 

On this little plat of 
ground the government 
has spent twelve million 
dollars in erecting the best 
naval academy in the 
world. Unlike West Point, 
with its citadels on the 
Hudson, it stands in a 
park nestling back as if 
to form a fitting place for 
the school boys who are 
to make their name upon 
the vasty deep. 

ok * 


A engaging hearty 
personality is Baron 


. Rosen, the ambassador of 


Russia to the United 
States. He speaks Eng- 
lish fluently and is a 


talented musician; his closely cropped white 
hair and beard make him appear somewhat 
older than he really is, but in his maaner there 
is all the fire and enthusiasm of youth. A 
Russian by birth, his ancestral estates were 
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Baron Rosen was one of the Russian peace 
plenipotentiaries in Portsmouth, and has 
always been a keen observer of American 
affairs from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
While a man of moderate means, the Baron 
has made the Russian embassy one of the 
eminent diplomatic centers in Washington, 
and has always been accounted one of the 
best posted men in Japanese and Russian 
affairs, having seen a great deal of service in 
the Orient. 
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THE STATELY COLUMNS OF THE INTERIOR 
OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK 


NE more impressive scene has been 
added to the many recorded as having 
taken place in the historic East Room of the 
White House; here, at eight o’clock, P. M., 
on May 15th, President Taft was initiated 
into the Associate Society of Farnsworth 
Post, G. A. R., of Mount Vernon, N: Y. 
General Horace Porter officiated at the 
initiation and about fifty members of the 
society witnessed the ceremony which made 
President Taft a member of their organization. 
In a pleasing address the chief executive 
expressed his regret that he had been born 
too late to take part in the great struggle, 
and that his only recollection of it was his 
transient memories of the martial music of 
the war times. He said that he felt especially 
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honored that he could be received nunc pro 
tunc—now for then—into the grand old 
body through its associate organization, into 
which President Roosevelt was also initiated 
during the closing days of his term of office 
as president of the United States. 


* * * 


ONGRESS is agreed on the desira- 

bility of establishing a Lincoln memorial, 
but as to what form it should take there is a 
great diversity of opinion. The most popular 
project is “‘The Lincoln Way,” a great na- 
tional road from Washington to Gettysburg, 
a distance of about seventy miles. 

Such a highway might be embellished 
with trees, suitable monuments and other 
decorations commemorative of Lincoln. Along 
this road each state and territory could be 
represented by some appropriate structure 
or beautiful feature, making this Lincoln 
memorial a veritable Appian Way, worthy 
of the great republic of modern times. It 
is believed that no part of the road would 
be unmarked by some loving tribute from 
the people. There is little question as to 
the location of such a highway, because no 
other spot of earth is so closely associated 
with Lincoln’s public career as the great 
battlefield on which were spoken those 
memorable words that were a_ veritable 
torchlight of freedom. 

Japan has a great national road, leading 
out to Tokyo and extending sixty-five miles; 
Senator Scott tells of how this memorial road 
was originally built to reach a great Shogun; 
this highway is centuries old, and looks as 
though, like the Roman roads constructed 
in Great Britain and clsewhere, it might 
endure for centuries after the people who 
built had ceased to exist as a nation. Trees 
grow all along the road, and are the growth 
of hundreds of years; such memorial trees 
could be planted along the Lincoln Way 
as tokens of the love and veneration of 
those who are unable’ to provide a more 
costly remembrance of the beloved presi- 
dent. No one is so poor in the United 
States that he cannot secure a seedling of 
some sort. School children could be en- 
couraged to plant trees, and generations 
to come would have as their heritage a 
road made beautiful and memorable by 
magnificent specimens of native and foreign 
trees. 
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GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU 
Who, before becoming president of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York, served under four presidents 
of the United States and held three cabinet positions 


Secretary Knox has pointed out that the 
Appian Way is the prototype of such a 
road, which ought to be something that 
could be participated in by the whole nation. 


It was proposed to have an electric car 
route run from the Capital City to the field 
of Gettysburg. By others it was suggested 
that an automobile road would also be a good 
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addition; whether these suggestions are 
considered or not, it is felt that a national 
highway of some kind would utilize the 
people’s offerings to a practical purpose; 
the road would be open to all and the scenery 
among the Maryland hills, from the north- 
west to the capital, is so beautiful that it is 
fitting it should be forever associated with 
the name of one who “‘wore the white flower 
of a blameless life,’ and who well deserves 
to be enshrined in the hearts of the Ameri- 


can people. 
a, See 


EVERLY and Manchester-by-the-Sea, on 
the north shore of Massachusetts, are 
likely to become the combined summer capi- 
tal of the nation in 1909. President Taft 
has chosen to spend the summer months on 
that historic rocky coast where for years past 
many prominent members of the diplomatic 
corps have had their rendezvous. 
Environment has a marked influence on 
opinions and decisions, and prophetic and 
imaginative souls predict great results when 
the executive department is companioned 
for months by the ceaseless ocean-roll that 
breaks in storm and calm.all along the north 
shore from Gloucester down to Marblehead and 
Swampscott. The vivifying breezes of that 
New England coast may induce a breadth of 
view wide as the great ocean and vigorous as 
the salt breezes. 


* * * 


OW comes the great question that is 

agitating social Washington. Erudite 
authors and ambitious newspaper-men are 
contributing a symposium on “‘how to choose 
a wife.” The old and yet ever new story of 
love and mating is aways a popular theme 
for discussion. 

The conclusion was reached in one corner 
of the press gallery, during a special dis- 
cussion of this question, that “not one man 
out of 3,000 who marry actually chooses his 
wife.” He thinks, it is true, that he is court- 
ing a girl, while, as a matter of fact, it is the 
girl who is courting him. When he thinks 
he is claiming her for his own, as a matter 
of fact she is making him a captive for life. 
Of course, it was admitted, there was a sort 
of charm in such captivity, even for the most 
freedom-loving man; still no amount of dis- 
cussion appeared to bring any real solution 
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of the way a man chooses his wife, or the way 
a wife chooses a husband. In fact this com: 
plicated question promises to take rank with 
the old query, ‘How old is Ann?”; the true 
authorship of “Ain’t it awful, Mabel?” or 
the unanswerable problem, ‘Who struck 
Billy Patterson ?”’ 

It has been suggested that if the govern- 
ment would take a hand in the solution, as 
it does in Japan, it might be possible to marry 
the right women to the right men—train up 
a lady, fit her in every way for wifehood, 
then shoot her home with a dispatch authoriz- 
ing her to marry some distinguished man, 
much in the same way that these affairs were 
managed—or mismanaged—in the days of 
the grand old Spartans. 


* * 


ow new arrival in Washington from 
Panama reports the work on the Canal 
as proceeding at a rapid pace. Many Pana- 
manians desire to see a sea-level canal built, 
and predict that the present work will not be 
a success, but every official report proves 
emphatically that the canal is there, that it is 
safe, and that despite the croaking of the 
natives, emitted between whiffs of their 
cigarettes and shrugs of the shoulders, it will 
be finished in good season; had sea-level 
plans been adopted, the big job would have 
lasted considerably longer—hence Pana- 
manian interest in this long, hard job. 

With the decision and energy characteristic 
of his administration, Colonel Gcethals keeps 
on digging. The Gatun Dam has been the 
storm center of interest, especially among non- 
resident engineers. The serious obstacle 
offered by the porous nature cf the strata at 
the bottom of the dam has been surmounted 
by depositing there huge quantities of stiff 
clay, which has sunk and now forms an im- 
penetrable floor for the dam, through which 
the water cannot percolate. Americans have 
a way of finding out what is needful to their 
purposes; if it is not where it ought to be, 
they seek the right material and transport 
it to the spot where it is wanted. As the 
white-clad employees of the I. C. C. sit on 
the verandas at night, they already see in fancy 
the leviathans of commerce gliding past 
their doors, bathed in the light of the tropic 
moon, passing safely and easily along a 
watercourse that is a triumph of man’s 
ingenuity and a nation’s pluck. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


By HUNTINGTON WILSON 


Assistant Secretary of State 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Huntington Wilson was appointed second secretary of the legation at Tokyo May 4, 1897; appointed 
secretary of the legation October 10, 1900; charge d’affaires from January until June, 1901, September, 1902, from Febru- 
ary 24 until June 2, 1903, and from November 19, 1905, until May, 1906; secretary of the embassy May 26, 1906; ap- 


inted third assistant secretary of state June 22, 1906; designate: ; E ' € 
xecutive order of June 27, 1906; appointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Roumania and Servia 


chairman of the consular board of examiners under 


and diplomatic agent in Bulgaria December 17, 1908, but did not go there; appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 


plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic January 11, 1909. 


When about to proceed to his post was offered and accepted 


the assistant secretaryship of state under President Taft; March 6, 1909, was appointed assistant secretary of state. 


O describe the particular work of 
a higher departmental official at 
Washington would be hardly prac- 
ticable, because the attention of 
all the principal assistants extends in a 
consultative general manner to the whole 
range of subjects which is the scope of the 
heavy and exacting labors of the head of 
each department. To describe the work 
of the responsible officials of lower grade 
would be like describing the cogs of a ma- 
chine which, however well wrought and 
indispensable to its work, would still be un- 
intelligible unless to the mechanic, when 
viewed apart from the rest of the mechanism. 
Each department of the government tends 
to be a type in miniature of the government 
itself, and to fall into shapes imperfectly 
analogous to the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches, a division which seems 
to rest upon some wise natural principle. 
Viewed for a moment upon this theory, 
the functions of the head of the Department 
of State, while executive in such momentous 
affairs as call for action by the secretary 
himself, may be found to correspond in a 
way to those of the Supreme Court. In 
the exercise of his huge responsibility in 
deciding what attitude shall be assumed 
upon a diplomatic question, or in considering 


what sort of a treaty shall be laid before 
the Senate, the secretary bears in mind not 
only our Constitution and laws, but also 
what may perhaps be called the peculiar 
constitution of the Department of State, 
that is, the fixed foreign policy of the country, 
which has gradually been built up by many 
wise presidents and able secretaries of state. In 
the light of these he must scrutinize all that 
is to go out from his department. 

On the other hand, the assistant secre- 
taries, chief clerk, !aw officers and certain 
bureau chiefs, in fact, those charged, with 
diplomatic, consular or administrative super- 
vision, or those charged with the relations 
with particular parts of the world, usually 
make, under the secretary’s direction, the 
preliminary drafts of various treaties, cor- 
respondence with foreign governments, rec- 
ommendations to the Congress, et cetera. 
These functions may be very roughly com- 
pared to legislative ones. 

The drafts are in turn worked upon and 
put into form by that body of officials who 
actually execute the tangible documents, 
but whose functions in the degree of accuracy 
and responsibility required call for abilities 
far greater than those necessary to mere 
routine work. 

Considering the Department of State as 


. The. “Story of a Great Nation,” describing all the. departments and bureaus at.Washington, began in the NATIONAL 
for January, 1909, and will continue throughout the year. Twenty-nine articles, including those that appear in this issue, 
have already been published. : 
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a ministry for foreign affairs, which indicates 
its principal but not its only duties, every 
important official utterance put forth by 
the Secretary of State in the course of cor- 
respondence or negotiation is important to 
all the American people. This is true of 
the Department of State to a much greater 
degree than of any other department of the 
government, for the Secretary of State speaks 
for the whole country to the whole world. 

In the early days our commercial, and 
especially our merchant marine interests 
brusquely launched the little ‘Office of 
Foreign Affairs” of that day into a series 
of difficult diplomatic questions. These 
were skilfully handled and for years received 
much public attention. Later, the intense 
internal development of the United States 
so completely absorbed public thought that 
foreign relations, and with them the Depart- 
ment of State, fell rather far into the oblivion 
which might envelop this branch of govern- 
ment in that theoretical happy country 
without a history. Finally, however, the 
country has been, by the weight of its own 
greatness, forced into a prominent place 
in the field of diplomacy. Mr. Hay’s Far 
Eastern policy, the questions growing out 
of the Spanish-American War, and Mr. 
Root’s splendid emphasis of the happy 
relations nature has intended us to have 
with our sister republics in Latin America, 
have all ushered in a new era. It is now 
much to be hoped that the Department of 
State will increasingly receive that support 
and that intelligent public interest in its 
work and in the work of the foreign service 
under its command, which were for a long 
period so sadly lacking. 

The work of a foreign office is so varied 
and so greatly fluctuates in subject matter 
and amount with the changing conditions 
in every quarter of the globe that a great 
degree of flexibility is required. This de- 
partment is thus placed in every country 
in a class by itself, and its efficiency must 
languish if it were given by the legislature 
treatment upon which a department dealing 
with purely domestic concerns might thrive. 
Clearly to understand these things would 
be fully to appreciate foreign relations and 
their conduct. Without entering into the 
study of this great subject it may be possible 
to give some loose outline of the practical 
working of the department, 
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The personnel serving in Washington 
under the Secretary of State consists of three 
assistant secretaries, one chief clerk, a solicitor 
and two assistants, nine chiefs of bureaus, 
one chief of division, two translators, five 
private secretaries, 153 clerks and other em- 
ployes. There serve in the foreign field 113 
diplomatic officers, representing the United 
States in forty-nine countries and 975 consular 
officers, distributed among 607 cities. These 
two services work together in looking after 
American citizens abroad, and in keeping the 
government through the Department of State 
informed of foreign conditions. The consular 
service gives its attention principally to com- 
mercial matters, and the diplomatic service 
mainly to political ones. 

The present organization of the Depart- 
ment of State comprises among other offices 
the Diplomatic and Consular Bureaus. 
These, as their names imply, execute two 
divisions of the correspondence. There are 
also the Bureau of Appointments, which is 
charged with correspondence touching per- 
sonnel, and keeps the Great Seal; the office 
of the solicitor (the law office of the depart- 
ment); and the Bureaus of Trade Relations, 
Accounts and Citizenship. These are offices 
charged with the subjects which their names 
indicate, and usually prepare for the proper 
correspondence bureaus data for the drafting 
of instructions and despatches. The Index 
Bureau has the important and very heavy 
duty of registering, briefing, distributing 
and filing the incoming and outgoing corre- 
spondence. The Bureau of Rolls and Li- 
brary is the custodian of the original texts 
of Statutes and Acts of Congress, of all 
treaties and state papers and of the depart- 
ment’s reference library. 

The volume of the correspondence reached 
in the fiscal year 1908 a total of 161,846 
letters received and sent, 3,098 telegrams 
sent and 3,068 telegrams received. 

For the past two years and a half there 
has been a gradual tendency to introduce 
into the organization of the department 
a distribution of the work upon the principle 
of politico-geographical division. The idea 
of this is to bring to bear upon current re- 
lations with particular groups of countries 
the knowledge of specialists conversant 
with conditions in those countries. The 
idea involves the detail to the Department 
of a few members of the diplomatic and 
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consular services who are especially well 
versed in.the affairs of the countries con- 
cerned. This tendency has resulted in the 
creation of the division of Far Eastern Affairs 
as a new office for the preparation of corre- 
spondence and for special study. Another 
result is the recommendation now before 
Congress that authority be given to detail 
for duty at the department three secretaries 
of embassy or legation and three consuls. 

With reference to the volume of work of 
the department and the diplomatic service, 
sit may be mentioned that during the last 
year twenty-eight treaties were signed, and 
that nine more were signed in the first half 
of January, 1909, while during the previous 
two years, 1906 and 1907, the number signed 
totaled thirty-three, ten of which were Hague 
conventions. 

Among the activities of the Department 
of State in furtherance of the commercial, 
industrial and scientific interests of the coun- 
try, perhaps those results most evident to 
the public are the Consular Reports, published 
through the Department of Commerce and 
Labor for the information of American 
firms, chambers of commerce and others, 
and the arrangements for foreign participa- 
tion in American expositions and scientific 
congresses, and for the reciprocal participa- 
tion of this country in similar gatherings 
abroad. 

Having thus endeavored to give some 
very meagre indications of the Department’s 
work as a foreign office, there must be added 
a few words upon its other phase. First 
of all, the Secretary of State is the first mem- 
ber of the Cabinet and, after the vice-presi- 
dent, is next in succession if the presidency 
become vacant. These facts naturally place 
upon him the heavy burden of being in effect 
Prime Minister, an office which is separate 
in other countries, as well as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Corresponding to this dual 
duty of the Secretary is a branch of the 
Department’s work which is quite distinct 
from its scope as a foreign office. The De- 
partment publishes the official texts of the 
laws of the land and, as above stated, keeps 
the Great Seal. It is also not infrequently 
engaged in elaborate domestic correspondence 
with the governors of the various states upon 
matters of mutual concern and occasionally 
on the subject of contentious matters ari§ing 
between foreigners and the state sovereignties 
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of the Union, matters of extradition, et 
cetera. The heterogeneity of the Depart- 
ment’s work also naturally involves it in a 
continuous correspondence with the other 
branches of the Executive. 

Finally, there may be mentioned among 
the domestic functions which survive in a 
department which is now usually thought 
of as exclusively a foreign office, the quaint 
formality by which the governors of the dif- 
ferent states inform the Secretary of State 
of the vote cast for the presidential electors, 
and the Secretary in turn communicates 
this official information by a certified copy 
to the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, all of which 
happens some two months or more after 
everyone is perfectly well aware who has been 
elected President. 

At this point a few words upon the much 
misunderstood diplomatic service may not 
be amiss. There is an ancient tale of a 
treaty between two Greek states by which 
one was to return to the other, as a condition 
of peace, the half of its captured navy. The 
implementing of this treaty was accomplished 
with the sawing of each trireme in two. 
Whether all the bows or all the sterns were 
given back does not come down to us in his- 
tory. Some people probably think this 
might be done today; but diplomacy is as 
good as the national conscience. 

The welfare of peoples rather than the 
ambition of rulers is the basis of the diplo- 
macy of modern times. Mediaeval trickery 
has almost disappeared. What is wanted 
today is a good case for one’s country and 
an able man to advocate it. It is very 
surprising, then, that there should linger 
as a heritage from the days gone forever 
the superficial and conventional idea that 
diplomacy is polite dishonesty. That the 
idea does linger in the minds of persons 
unfamiliar with the subject is fully shown 
by the absurd use of the word “diplomati- 
cally” as almost synonymous with ‘“dis- 
ingenuously,” and the survival of all such 
canting and misleading dogmas as the remark 
that ‘‘a diplomat is an honest man sent to 
lie abroad for his country.” 

Another singularly distressing fallacy in 
regard to the diplomatic service is that of 
the man who thinks of diplomats as creatures 
fashionably attired (preferably in gold lace 
exclusively), “whose occupations are hob- 
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nobbing with royalty and aristocracy, quarrel- 
ing about precedence, and gossiping at 
afternoon teas; whose chief accomplishments 
are bowing beautifully and speaking foreign 
languages well, while forgetting their own; 
and whose diet consists entirely of truffles 
and champagne. Persons of the degree of 
ignorance so to regard the service then ask 
naively, “‘What do diplomats do?” 

Of course, the American diplomat should 
be a plain American gentleman who sets 
right values on things, avoids affectations, 
and eschews ostentation. Instead of the 
foolish attributes he is gratuitously supposed 
to have, he will have patriotism, education, 
industry, intelligence, tact and _ sagacity. 
These telling qualities he will devote day and 
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night to the advancement of his country’s 
interest. 

How important are the political phases 
of diplomacy should be self-evident to any- 
one who knows the difference between peace 
and war. What is not generally realized 
is the fact recognized in every foreign office 
that the diplomacy of the twentieth century 
is largely occupied with the extension of 
trade, and the work of the diplomatic service, 
certainly no less than that of the consular 
service, is most intimately connected with 
the industrial and commercial progress of: 
the nation. Indeed, the diplomatic service 
is at work in creating and maintaining those 
conditions under which is possible the trade 
upon which the consular service reports. 


GET a moral uplift when I watch the setting sun, 

And the chasing o’ the stormclouds when the storming o’ them’s done; 
And the very thought o’ mountains melting high against the sky 
Makes me feel sort o’ majestic,—and I often wonder why 
I cannot keep my thoughts up on that higher, holier plane, 
And my spirits singing always in a grand, uplifting strain. 
But I’m out o’ sight o’ mountains,—and I cannot see the sea, 
So I just enjoy the little things a-nestling close to me; 
And I think of all the many—that my soul enjoys the best— 

A bit 0’ green a-growing in my window. 


Just a bit o’ green a-growing, but enough for me to see 

The’ hand o’ God a-working and a-doing things for me; 

It’s a-showing and a-teaching me the whole creation plan, 

For I see the life was started long before the world began, 

And the life o’ man and flower is identically the same— 

Just a difference in the make-up and a-calling o’ the name, 
And God is mindful of it—and He’s mindful o’ me too, 

And the green just keeps on growing, and that’s what I will do, 
I'll just keep on a-turning o’ my face toward the sun, 


Like the bit o’ green a-growing in my window. 


















TRANSPORTATION OF THE MAILS 


By JOSEPH STEWART 


XXI1X—THE STORY OF A GREAT NATION 


LETTER addressed to any post office 

in the country or to any country in 
the world will be conveyed immediately 
to its destination by means provided by the 
department. The fact is so commonplace 
that its significance entirely escapes notice. 
Between every post office throughout the 
extent of our states and territories, and be- 
tween our country and our possessions and 
foreign countries, the department has pro- 
vided an established means of transporting 
the mails, and has prescribed the routes over 
which they shall travel to reach destination. 
The modern postal transportation system has 
developed into gigantic proportions since 
the establishment of the first post route, in 
1672, between New York and Boston, with 
a monthly schedule. 

In the division of the department’s work 
the duty of providing for and conducting 
this transportation is assigned to the second 
assistant postmaster general. Besides his 
immediate office there are six divisions in 
the bureau under the charge of appropriate 
officers—namely, railway adjustments, con- 
tracts, foreign mails, railway mail service, 
inspection and equipment. Under his di- 
rection and supervision they arrange the 
routes, contract for the service, adjust the 
pay, provide equipment, direct the dispatches 
of mails and their distribution en route. 
This transportation service costs over $84,- 
000,000 a year. 

Generally, wherever there is a railroad, 
arrangements have been made for mail 
service by its trains. Service is authorized 
over 213,220 miles of railroad. The depart- 
ment utilizes for mail purposes the regular 
train service and arranges for special fast 
exclusive mail trains between important 
points. 

The Congress fixes the maximum rates at 
which this service may be paid for, based 
upon the average daily weight of mails 
carried. The country is divided inte four 
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contract sections, and the mails on each route 
are weighed once in every four years and 
the pay fixed thereon. All routes in a section 
are weighed at the same time, and the sections 
are weighed in rotation. The cost of mail 
transportation on railroads is about $45,- 
000,000 a year. 

One of the greatest advances ever made 
in the postal service was the origination of 
the traveling post office. This was started 
in 1862, and has developed and grown into 
the modern railway mail service. Instead 
of transporting the mails in bulk and assem- 
bling them in large distributing post offices 
for separation and dispatch, they are sent 
directly to the railway post ,office to be dis- 
tributed on their way to destination. This 
post office is a car or cars operated in trains 
between important terminals, fitted up and 
furnished with distributing cases and sack 
racks, in which railway postal clerks distribute 
and handle the mails carried. Here the 
mails are made up for local delivery en 
route, and for dispatch to connecting lines. 

This railway mail service directs the dis- 
patch of all mails, determines the routes 
over which they shall be carried, and dis- 
tributes them en route, so they are ready for 
delivery to offices along the line, and in 
some cases makes separations for city delivery 
upon arrival at large terminals. To con- 
duct this service there are 15,295 officers 
and clerks employed in it at a cost of over 
$18,300,000 a year. The~ railway post 
office lines cover 208,481 miles of steam, 
electric and steamboat routes. 

The training of the railway postal clerk 
is acquired by constant study of the names 
and locations of post offices and the schemes 
of distribution, and by the performance of 
his duties. His vocation is a hazardous 
Last year six clerks were killed, 104 
seriously and 536 slightly injured in 405 
railroad accidents. 

Where this distribution space needed 
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exceeds thirty feet of a car, the office author- 
izes-the company to furnish a specially built 
railway post-office car and allows additional 
pay for it. The cost of this car service is 
over $4,600,000 a year. 

The full advantage’ of this rapid transpor- 
tation by railroads and of the excellent 
service in railway post offices would not be 
realized if the connecting link in the cities 
and towns were not adequately provided 
for. This is done by electric car, wagon, 
pneumatic tube and mail messenger services. 

The department avails itself of the advan- 
tages of improved means.of urban and subur- 
ban transportation by electric roads. This is 
mafhly between post offices and postal 
stations in cities. Mails are carried on 
6,764 miles of such roads, whose mail cars 
travel annually 11,716,416 miles. 

The service between railroad trains and the 
larger post offices and between post offices and 
postal stations not covered by electric car ser- 
vice is provided for by wagons specially built. 
This is contract screen wagon service, and costs 
$1,520,000 a year. Between the railroad 
trains and other post offices, the companies 
carry the mails in some cases, and in others 
the department provides a messenger service. 
There are 7,654 of these government mes- 
senger routes, costing $1,480,000 a year. 

The department endeavors to secure the 
greatest expedition in transportation and 
therefore has contracted for a pneumatic 


tube service in Boston, Brooklyn, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Saint 
Lonis. There are sixty-three miles of double 


lines of eight-inch tubes under contract, 
forty-five of which have been installed 
and are in operation. ‘The mails are conveyed 
through the tubes by carriers, propelled by 


compressed air, at thirty miles an hour’ 


between the post office and postal stations 
and railroad depots. The department pays 
$17,000 per mile a year for the service. 
Mails destined for, or originating at post 
offices located off of railroads; are conveyed 
by means of carriers using wagons, horses, 
sleds and dog teams in Alaska, or traveling 
on snowshoes in the mountains. This is 
a contract service, and each route is let to 
the lowest bidder furnishing sufficient guaran- 
ties for its performance. The mails are not 
only carried to the post office, but if any 
patron on the route desires to put up a box 
he may receive his mail therein or have it col- 
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lected therefrom. There are 14,000 routes of 
an aggregate length of 182,286 miles and cost- 
ing $6,967,000 a year. This is the original 
type of transportation service. The foot- 
carrier, the post-chaise, the stagecoach, the 
pony express, the famous overland mail, have 
all been a part of its historic development. 
It is popularly called “star route” service, 
and derived its name from the early custom 
of placing three asterisks on the register to 
indicate the three conditions prescribed by 
the law, 7. e., that the mails shall be carried 
with ‘“‘celerity, certainty and security.” 

Whenever an office may be reached ad- 
vantageously by steamboat, the mails are 
conveyed thereby. There are 215 such routes, 
covering 29,870 miles, costing yearly $763,000. 

The plan of a universal postal union 
originated with our own department. Its 
development into the splendid foreign mails 
service of today has brought the whole 
civilized world into intellectual and com- 
mercial touch. Mails are exchanged at 
established and reasonable rates of postage 
with all foreign countries. 

Our department dispatches all mails 
addressed to foreign countries either by the 
steamship lines under contract, or by the 
fastest vessels, giving preference to those of 
United States register. Under the Ocean 
Mail Service Act, we have a contract service 
by United States vessels convertible into 
cruisers. Sea transportation in all other 
cases is paid for on weight basis. 

Parcels may be exchanged between this 
and thirty-eight other countries and colonies 
through our international parcels post. 

We have a sea post service on the trans- 
atlantic steamers carrying the bulk of the 
mails, in which sea clerks distribute mails. 

The cost of the foreign mail service in 
1908 was $2,875,900. 

Without the transportation of the mails 
the service would be a local collection and 
delivery function. The vast commercial 
enterprises and activities would be largely 
limited to meet local demands and confined 
to the radius of a personal acquaintance. 
As commerce contributed so largely to the 
civilization of the ancient world, so the trans- 
portation of the mails is making thought 
cosmopolitan- and unifying the social and 
commercial interests of the entire world, 
and is one of the most potent forces for peace 
and progress. 





















AUDITING UNCLE SAM’S ACCOUNTS 


By BYRON J. PRICE 


Deputy Auditor Navy Department 


XXX—STORY OF A GREAT NATION 


‘YSTEM is everywhere predominant in 
Uncle Sam’s business methods. The 
government is carried on through the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial depart- 
ments, each absolute in its own domain and 
possessing the functions which its name implies. 
The executive head administers the nation’s 
affairs through nine great departments—the 
state, treasury, war,,justice, post office, navy, 
interior, agriculture, and commerce and 
labor. Each department has its own particu- 
lar official duties and powers. 

The legislative branch of the government, 
composed of the House and the Senate, has 
to do with all enactments, laws, new and old, 
and more particularly with the raising and 
appropriating of public moneys. Nota dollar 
can be levied or expended without the sanc- 
tion of Congress. 

The judiciary interprets the laws. 

When Congress meets in annual session, it 
receives from each and every department of 
the government estimates of their needs for 
the forthcoming fiscal year. These estimates 
are considered long and laboriously in com- 
mittee before being ultimately adopted by 
both houses of Congress, and put into the 
table of appropriations as the life blood of 
the nation for a given fiscal year. Take, for 
example, the Digest of Appropriations for 
1908. This forms a volume of nearly 600 
large pages,—containing estimates aggre- 
gating almost $556,000,000. Every dollar 
to be expended is assigned to a particular 
department or bureau, and in most cases to 
the actual person or thing intended, and can 
be used for no other purpose whatsoever. 
The secretary of the treasury is the custodian 
of all these vast sums of money as a trustee 
for the government and the particular de- 
partment for which any portion of the money 
has been appropriated by Congress. 

When funds are needed in due process of 
business by the head of any department of 
the government, he issues a requisition on the 
secretary of the treasury, asking him to issue 
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a warrant for the amount—say, by way of 
example, for $150,000, against a certain ap- 
propriation or appropriations in favor of a 
certain named paymaster or disbursing officer. 
This sum is then placed to the paymaster’s 
credit in some subtreasury of the United 
States or in some convenient national bank 
for the specific uses named. His original 
requisition is signed by the secretary of the 
department, countersigned by the paymaster 
general (or an equally high official if in, other 
than the war and navy departments) of the 
department and indorsed by the auditor of 
the same department before going to the 
secretary of the treasury as a basis upon which 
a warrant can be issued for the $150,000. 
The paymaster or disbursing officer’s war- 
rant has now presumably been honored, and 
he proceeds to disburse the money intrusted 
to his care on proper vouchers. Now right 
here comes another chapter in the govern- 
ment’s fine system, the particular part about 
which I was assigned to write, viz., the 
auditing bureaus. As the secretary of the 
treasury is responsible for a proper legal 
expenditure of the vast sums appropriated by 
Congress for running the government, it is 
necessary that the accounts of all disbursing 
officers be investigated with great care. 

For obvious reasons, the auditing officers 
are therefore all under his control. These 
are six in number, well enough understood by 
a mere statement of their names—auditor 
for the Treasury Department, auditor for the 
War Department, auditor for the Post Office 
Department, auditor for the Interior Depart- 
ment, auditor for Navy Department, auditor 
for State and other departments. The last- 
named bureau takes all accounts not specifi- 
cally assigned to the other named bureaus in 
addition to those of the Department of 
State. The office of the auditor for the Navy 
Department, with which, as its deputy 
auditor, I am most familiar, is in routine a 
fair example of all the rest. 

The auditor for the Navy Department, 
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with the aid of his one hundred clerks, re- 
ceives and examines all accounts of salaries 
and incidental expenses of the office of the 
secretary of the navy and of all bureaus and 
offices under his direction; all accounts re- 
lating to the naval establishment, Marine 
Corps, and Naval Academy; and to all other 
business within the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Navy; and certifies the 
balances arising thereon to the division of 
bookkeeping and warrants of the Treasury 
Department, and sends forthwith a copy of 
each certificate to the secretary of the navy. 

Paymasters send their accounts to this 
office—a few monthly, but most quarterly— 
where they are examined and reviewed with 
thoroughness. The work is divided into 
three divisions—claims, paymasters’ accounts, 
and navy pay and allotments. There is also 
a law section. Each division is headed by a 
veteran grown gray in the service of Uncle 
Sam, first on the tented field, and later at the 
desk. The auditor is the responsible head of 
the bureau, and the deputy his lieutenant, 
having authority in the absence of the auditor 
and his general assistant at all times. 

The appropriations for the navy aggre- 
gated for the fiscal year 1908, $100,500,051.55, 
which is below the average of recent years. 
This sum is divided as follows: salaries and 
expenses, $788,420; naval establishment, $93,- 
954,484; public works, $5,570,287; miscel- 
laneous, $197,860. 

The work of auditing is becoming con- 
stantly more voluminous and intricate in this 
office, partly by reason of the enlarged and 
enlarging navy, and partly by enforced need 
for simplifying details in the naval establish- 
ment, only to throw them in more troublesome 
form upon the accounting office. A recent 
order relieving paymasters from securing 
signatures of men to payrolls and ship rolls 
for moneys has alone brought upon this office 
for extra examination annually some 650,000 
petty subvouchers or receipts; while a later 
order to pay civil employees of the navy 
weekly, instead of semi-monthly, has doubled 
the work of auditing the rolls, containing, as 
they do, the names of from 26,000 to 30,000 
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men. A further idea of the growth of things 
will be appreciated when I state that we are 
now handling more allotments in a single 
month than we did in a year prior to the 
Spanish War. There are at the present time 
some 14,000 persons upon the allotment list 
of the navy, which means that that many 
persons are sending home monthly install- 
ments of money to their families or creditors 
through the agency of this bureau. The men 
of the navy also deposit with Uncle Sam 
hundreds of thousands of dollars upon which 
they draw 4 per cent. interest as long as they 
are in the service. 

In disbursing appropriations for the navy, 
there are engaged at the present time about 
200 paymasters or disbursing officers of the 
various grades, in public offices, at navy 
yards, naval posts, and on board ships. 
Congress designated 227 distinct objects 
for which certain fixed amounts of the $100,- 
000,000 appropriated for 1908 could be ex- 
pended. ‘The paymasters were bound rigidly 
by these lines, and no appropriation could be 
exceeded under penalty. The auditing office 
kept a rigid check of all accounts to know 
that every dollar was rightfully placed and 
statements of the same properly rendered. - 

It is plodding, responsible work for the 
clerks engaged, with no large hopes for re- 
ward or glory, aside from such as come from 
a consciousness of duty properly performed. 
While Congress has been generously mindful 
of itself and of the nation’s public servants 
in the army and navy in the way of recent 
advances in salary, the poor clerks in civil 
life, who have been in many cases the ‘‘watch 
dogs of the treasury,” feel that they have been 
sorely neglected in the way of adequate com- 
pensation, now that living is so high and 
general expenses in the Capital city so out of 
proportion to the size of a dollar’s purchasing 
power. They are all living in hopes that the 
Fathers of the nation will speedily become 
wise to the pressing need for a betterment 
of the civil-service family by an adequate 
pension roll for the old, and more lucrative 
salaries for those who are pulling the labor- 
ing oars. 













































N the distance the diminutive disc made 

a glistening pool of gold against the 

drab stone pavement. The block was 

deserted, and Ravenhed quickened his 
footsteps, picking up the trinket with some 
curiosity. It was a dainty Swiss watch, and 
ticked aggressively as he held it an instant to 
his ear. Then he turned it over in his palm, 
scanning the jewelled back for some traces 
of identity. At first the old English mono- 
gram tantalized his memory and completely 
baffled his ingenuity. But abruptly, with a 
rush of crimson to his temples, the crest above 
it made clear the initials: L.G.C. Lucye 
Gordon Chesterton! 

The coat-of-arms was that of the Flying 
Spur—he would never forget that. When 
Lucye Chesterton was ten, and he fourteen, 
in the grammar-school days, he had saved 
his pennies and bought her a little cheap 
ring on which was engraved the emblem of 
the noble family of Chesterton. The little 
girl had accepted his offering delightedly, 
only to bring it back the following day with 
her ‘‘mamma’s”’ message that ‘‘she must not 
accept presents from boys.” Translated 
by the light of later events, that meant “a 
Chesterton could not take favors from a 
Ravenhed.” 

For a moment he recollected with vivid 
keenness that day twelve years ago; the exact 
way his heart had dropped down to his 
little rusty boots, and his eyes clouded with 
disappointment—the sensitive child’s words: 
“Never mind, Billy, some day I shall be a 
grown-up girl, and you will bring me a 
real ring and put it on my finger—and I 
shall wear it always.” 
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Young Ravenhed smiled bitterly as he 
recalled the rapidly-widening breach be- 
tween them of late years. She was to the 
manor born, while he was, well, merely of 
the masses. But all this was distinctly un- 
profitable, and thrusting his rebellious 
thoughts into the background, he swung 
on buoyantly down the gleaming avenue. 

Suddenly the familiar sweep of a green 
tailor-made gown ahead caused him to 
draw in his breath with a swift heart-beat. 
He hurried after the owner of it, and lifting 
his hat, said formally: ‘‘Pardon me, but I 
think I have something that belongs to you. 
Am I not right?” He held out the time- 
piece with a hand ruled into steadiness. 

But Lucye Chesterton was not looking 
at the watch; her eyes, deeply, darkly blue 
as the Adriatic, were gazing straight into 
Ravenhed’s. 

““Why—why—Billy!” was all she said. 

“So you recognize me, Miss Lucye?” 

“Recognize you! Why shouldn’t I? I’ve 
seen you a thousand times in imagination 
since those dear old grammar-school days, 
and wondered if you had forgotten. You're 
not a bit different to look at, Billy, only a 
bit older; a bit bigger, and—” she bit her 
lips with a faint rise of color—‘‘yes, I will 
say it: a deal better-looking.”’ 

Young Ravenhed smiled and reddened. 
His face, thin, keen, expressive, showed 
suddenly grave the second afterward. ‘And 
I,” he answered, “have seen you a thousand 
times, not only in fancy, but in the flesh.” 

“And yet you never even spoke—”’ 

“‘This is the first time I’ve been fortunate 
enough to have a pretext.” 

“Had you overlooked the fact that we 
were once the best of friends—pals?” She 
smiled half-wistfully at her familiar reference 
to the old dead days. 

“That time will always be green in my 
memory, Miss Lucye.” Then, abruptly: 
“You're at Wellesley now?” 
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“T graduated in June. I watch the papers, 
and I see that you are a ‘post’ at Harvard.” 

“Going in for the law.” 

“T’m glad you’re going to be a profes- 
sional man, Billy. It suits you.” 

This tribute of personal interest caused 
Ravenhed a subtle heart-throb. “I only 
hope that I shall make good,” he said. 

“You'll come up to the ‘Meadows’ to see 
me, won’t you?” the girl asked suddenly. 

“Tf you will let me—’’ 

“T shall be very much provoked if you 
do not.” 

They had been walking leisurely down the 
avenue, and at the next corner, Lucye stopped 
and held out her hand. ‘‘Good-bye,” she said 


softly, ‘I shall be looking for you, and—thank_ 


you very much for my watch.” 

Ravenhed held her little gloved fingers 
close for an instant, then lifting his hat, 
turned briskly into the intersecting street. 

Re eS Yak 

That it should have fallen to his lot to be 
thrust into the limelight of heroism seemed 
to Ravenhed more a favor on the part of 
chance than any particular merit in himself. 
True, he had saved Vickers’ life at con- 
siderable risk of his own; but what other 
man would not have eagerly embraced the 
opportunity ? 

The fact that Lucye Chesterton had gone 
to the trouble to send him a little note of 
congratulation made him, now for the first 
time, proud of having done something 
sufficient to elicit her praise. He re-read 
the lines she had written at least twenty 
times. And long before the twentieth he 
knew why it was he read them. He loved 
her. He had always loved her, and perhaps 
he had always realized it in a vague, hope- 
less sort of way; but never until today had 
he stood self-confessed. 


“Dear Billy:” she had addressed him in 
her eccentric little scrawl, “‘I want to con- 
gratulate you—to tell you that I am proud 
of you; proud that I know you. Tom told 
me everything. Few men would have shown 
so much nerve and genuine courage. Why 
have you never been to see me? I am still 
waiting. Sincerely, LUCYE.” 


Thomas Vickers belonged to the same 
family of “‘bluebloods” as the Chestertons. 
His aloofness among his college mates had 
made him anything but a favorite. But he 
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was a friend of Lucye’s, and Ravenhed let 
that weigh more in his estimate of the fas- 
tidious aristocrat than the combined dislike 
of all the rest. 

Two days after he had saved Vickers’ 
life, the post brought him an unexpected 
letter from Vickers’ father, which he read 


- with incredulous, half-amused eyes. 


“My dear Mr. Ravenhed:—I scarcely 
know how to express my gratitude to the 
man who risked his life to save that of my 
son. There is no way to express it. But it 
has occurred to me that if you are a sensible 
fellow, you will let me show my appreciation 
in a substantial, if inadequate, manner. 
Therefore, I take the liberty of enclosing 
my check for one thousand dollars. My 
son tells me that it is your intention to per- 
fect yourself in the legal profession, and 
knowing your circumstances, I feel that the 
amount will not come amiss. Now, I beg, 
Mr. Ravenhed, that you will not misunder- 
stand my motive, and furthermore, that you 
will do me the honor to call that I may 
thank you in person, and assure you of my 
everlasting indebtedness. Cordially, 

‘SEYMOUR VICKERS.” 


Ravenhed crushed the letter in his hand 
and thrust it impatiently into his coat- 
pocket. Then a quick smile made its tran- 
sient passage across his wholesome young 
face. ‘Blue blood—and red!” he laughed 
softly. It was not the first sting of the sort 
under which he had been made to smart; 
but a tough skin and a sense of humor, 
assiduously cultivated, had made a_ broad 
sweep in the ever-shifting angle of vision. 
And presently he withdrew the crumpled 
letter and check from his pocket and smoothed 
them out almost tolerantly. ‘At least he’s 
generous,” he mused whimsically. He was 
on his way from the post office to his rooms, 
but he wheeled suddenly and quickened 
his steps toward the Pretorian Building. 

Judge Vickers’ office was on the fifth 
floor, and he went straight to number 444. 
The Judge was seated at his desk, and he 
turned a scowling face at the sound of foot- 
steps in the outer office. As the visitor was 
ushered in, he swung round in his chair, 
regarding him first with annoyance, then 
with professional inquiry, and finally with 
unconcealed curiosity. The other did not 
leave him long in doubt. 
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“T am William Ravenhed, 
JudgeVickers. Your letter 
reached me in the noon mail. 
And as you see, I took immedi- 
ate advantage of your invitation 
to call. Here is your check, sir,” 
and he laid it on the littered 
table by which he stood. ‘You 
must not think me unapprecia- 
tive of your generosity. But to 
be honest with you, I cannot see 
that I quite deserve it. My act 
was merely one of humanity, 
opportunity—and duty. Good- 
morning, sir.’ 

**Stop!” 

Ravenhed paused. 

“T like you, young fellow. 
And if ever you’re in need of a 
friend—” 

“T shall remember, Judge 
Vickers. You are very good.” 

“Sit down.” 

Ravenhed complied in some 
constraint. The interview was 
anything but a pleasant one to 
him. But there was no alterna- 
tive. 

‘Just a word about my boy, 
Mr. Ravenhed. You mustn’t 
think I don’t realize his failings; 
I do, perhaps more than any- 
body. It’s all our own fault; he’s been a 
mollycoddle all his life—only child, too much 
money, his head stuffed with nonsense about 
his ancestors, pride of birth and a lot of 
more rot. But for all that, the boy is mine, 
and I don’t mind admitting to you that he 
is the dearest thing on God’s green earth to 
me today. I’ve tried everything to develop 
him out of his tomfoolery and snobbishness, 
only to be disappointed again and again. 
I hope, though, that I begin to see light at 
last. He’s going to marry the finest girl in 
Boston next winter, and if she doesn’t make 
anything out of him—well!” The old man 
was obviously laboring under powerful 
emotions, and Ravenhed caught an involun- 
tary breath of relief when he finished. 

“The right sort of girl ought to pull Tom 
up all right, Judge Vickers,” he said, feeling 
strongly the necessity for some such reply. 

“You think so?” he asked eagerly. “Lucye 
Chesterton is a magnificent type. The 
Chestertons are descended from a noble line 
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“Here is your check, sir.” 


of Scottish aristocrats, and the girl is hot 
only nobly born and nobly bred, but she’s 
what you’d call genuine to her finger-tips!” 

Ravenhed gripped the arms of his chair. 
He felt the blood pounding in his temples, 
then racing furiously to his heart, and back 
almost suffocatingly, to his throat. Lucye 
Chesterton! And this was what had in- 
spired her warm little letter of praise: her 
love for Vickers, whom he had saved—for 
her. The paper burnt in his pocket like 
a coal. What a fool he had been! But he 
surprised himself by saying quite calmly: 
“T have had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Chesterton. Tom is indeed to be congratu- 
lated. And now, as my time is limited, 
Judge, I must ask you to excuse me.” 

Judge Vickers thrust out a long bony 
hand. ‘Good-bye, Mr. Ravenhed. I don’t 
know why I should have taken you into my 
confidence, unless it is because I can’t help 
liking and trusting you—and because I 
wanted you to think better of Tom. Don’t 
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forget what I said to you, if ever you are in 
need of help. I hope we shall meet again 
some day.” 

Ravenhed shook the outstretched hand 
warmly. -He could not repress a feeling of 
friendliness toward the testy old judge, and 
knowing Tom Vickers as he did, a feeling 
of supreme pity, too, because of the dreams 
that would never be fulfilled. 

He gained the open in a half stupor, but 
the biting air revived him, and he walked 
blindly about for hours, until at last, worn 
out in body and exhausted in mind with the 
tumult of his thoughts, he caught a car and 
reached his rooms at dark. 


* * * * 


“T was beginning to think you were not 
going to speak to me at all!” 

It was “Class Day,” and Lucye Chesterton 
laughed tremulously as she held out a white- 
gloved hand to Ravenhed. Her face was as 
delicately pink as the dawn, and the soft fall 
of pale yellow hair above her white temples 
imparted to her face a winning look of 
magnetic appeal. 

Ravenhed made an evasive rejoinder as 
he gave her his arm, and they passed out of 
the thronged reception-room to the cool of 
the veranda, where a rainbow of roses in the 
garden beyond was drenching the air with 
June fragrance. 

“T am not sure that I should have bothered 
at all, Billy, except for ‘auld lang syne.’ 
You've studiously refused to come to see me 
all these months.” 

“T’ve been busy—”’ 

“Too busy to give me just one evening, 
really?” Her voice trembled a bit under 
its veneer of badinage. 

“‘There’s another explanation, Miss Lucye. 
But it is one I cannot give—to you. Will 
you accept it on faith?” 

“I suppose I must,” she said with a sigh. 

They had gained the end of the veranda 
and sat down on one of the benches to rest. 
Beneath them, on ‘the lawn, another couple 
was chatting in confidential, but distinct, 
tones. 

“Yes,” the girl went on to say, ‘‘they’re 
to be married about Christmas, I believe. 
This is the culmination of both families’ 
lifelong hope and plan. But I can’t quite 
get it out of my head that the girl is not 
altogether as happy as a prospective bride 
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should be. J think she likes that taciturn 
fellow, Ravenhed—”’ 

‘But who are the Ravenheds?” asked the 
man. ‘‘No one ever heard of them here, 
I’m sure. Plain, eh?” 

“Not royalty, certainly,” the girl giggled; 
“but a great favorite with the boys. You 
recollect he saved Tommy Vickers from 
drowning a while back. 

“Pure physical achievement that. Red 
blood, et cetera. But if it came down to 
what you’d calltrue nobility, I guessa Ravenhed 
would be no match for a Chesterton. Ordi- 
nary people just haven’t it in them to do 
really great things—”’ 

Ravenhed looked dumbly at Lucye. Her 
face was crimson; his as white as marble. 
By tacit consent they rose and moved off 
down the veranda. 

Plain! No mate for a Chesterton! The 
man’s blood tingled with mortification, with 
latent fury. It was true. He had known it 
always, almost from infancy. But in the 
pitiless mouth of the public! The words 
ate into him like poison, and in that instant 
of his humiliation before the eyes of the girl 
he loved, he knew that nothing could ever 
ameliorate the bitterness of their sting. 

“Billy!” Lucye’s gentle, low-toned words 
interrupted his thoughts. ‘Don’t pay any 
attention to their silly talk. They—they 
aren’t worth it.” 

“‘What they said was true enough, Lucye.” 
The name escaped him unconsciously. And 
when he looked again into Lucye Chester- 
ton’s face, the mist of vanishing tears was 
in her eyes, and the pretty color had fled 
from her cheeks. 

Ravenhed caught himself together by’ a 
tremendous effort and said lightly: “I had 
at least one noble ancestor, Miss Lucye. 
He was a politician, and he never accepted 
a bribe.” - 

Then both laughed, each trying to set the 
other at ease. 

“J am very democratic, personally, Billy. 
But I’ve had the blue blood seal upon me— 
my every action and thought—since the day 
I was born. I used sometimes to think 
when I was a child that I’d a hundred times 
rather be one of those ragged Bowery waifs 
than the pitiful little marionette they made 
of me at home.” 

Ravenhed turned eagerly, but checked the 
words that sprang to his lips. 
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At this juncture, Mr. Chesterton came upon 
ther suddenly, and with a look of frigid 
apology to her companion, bore Lucye off 
to their carriage. 

Ordinary! Unfit for true nobility, even 
of spirit! Ravenhed clenched his teeth, the 
angry red dyeing his face. For once his sense 
of humor was gone; no laugh to be wedged 
in here. His brain was in a seething agony 
of rebellion, of fierce, impotent conflict; 
his very heart-strings torn and bleeding. 


* * * * 


Ravenhed gazed grimly through his office 
window at the hurricane of white feathers 
just released by a sullen December sky. 

Beaten—defeated! Just another manifes- 
tation of the uneven race of Push and Pull, 
with a dishonest referee to boot. 

Vickers had everything else: money, social 
position, blood—and Lucye! It seemed a 
little too unbearable, this last triumph— 
just a bit unfair— 

His reverie was broken in upon by a quick, 
imperative rap on the door. He rose wearily 
and opened it. 

“Ah! glad to find you in, Mr. Ravenhed. 
Important information for you.” 

Bolton, of the Dispatch, walked in briskly 
and took the chair indicated. 

“Mr. Ravenhed,” he began confidentially, 
plunging at once into the subject, “I shall 
come to the point without delay. It may 
surprise you to learn that I’ve bona fide 
information as to the election returns that 
will give you a clear majority over Judge 
Vickers.” 

Ravenhed listened passively. When the 
reporter had finished, he lifted a deprecatory 
hand. “TI perfectly understand, Mr. Bolton, 
and I thank you. But it will be out of the 
question for me to do anything; I’d rather 
not, you see.” 

“T distinctly fail to see, Mr. Ravenhed. 
Perhaps you’ll explain?” 

The defeated candidate drew a deep breath 
before he said: 

“Only to the extent of assuring you that 
I do not care to follow it up. That would 
mean disgrace to—Vickers. Silence will 
injure no one’s—honor.” 

“But my dear fellow, this is quixotic— 
absurd. Think of your prospects, your 
rights—” 

“T’ve a reason that means more to me than 
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either of these, Mr. Bolton. Will you respect 
it, and keep faith with me?” 

The reporter nodded dimly. 

“Of course I shall remunerate you in 
just the same proportion that the Dispatch 
would for thé scoop. Is this satisfactory ?”’ 

Bolton rose with a curt nod and bowed 
himself out of the room. 

Alone, again, Ravenhed sat down at his 
desk and began to sort out his papers pre- 
paratory to a long absence. For more than 
an hour he worked resolutely, with automatic 
precision. At the end of that time, he was 
again interrupted. 

Haggard of face, and with lines of anxiety 
about his usually stern, noncommittal mouth, 
Seymour Vickers presented himself at the 
young lawyer’s desk. 

“What are you going to do about it, Mr. 
Ravenhed ?” he asked dully. 

Ravenhed responded by a look of polite 
inquiry. His lips relaxed toward a smile. 
“Why,” he said cheerfully, seeing that the 
old man was on the verge of breaking down, 
“T’m going to do the only thing left 
to do—seek fresh fields.” 

Judge Vickers stared at him searchingly. 
‘‘Let’s have no preliminaries, Mr. Ravenhed; 
if you please. We both know what’s in the’ 
wind. I--I didn’t come here to ask for 
mercy at your hands. We already owe you 
too much—” 

Ravenhed picked up a paperweight and 


turned it over in his hand reflectively. “My 
answer is the same, Judge Vickers.” 
“T merely wanted a truthful reply. "We 


must know what to expect, and in what form 
to look for it. Is this asking too much?” 

“I go South by tonight’s train, sir. I 
believe there’s a place for me somewhere in 
the world, and I must find it.” 

The two men locked eyes. In the older 
one’s face was a mute, puzzled look; in the 
younger, one of iron determination. 

“There’s a reason for all this, William 
Ravenhed, and—I think I have a right to 
know it. You may trust me.” 

“Lucye Chesterton,’ Ravenhed said sim- 

ly. : 
- swift light swept into the other’s brain; 
for a second a troubled, wounded look crept 
into his keen old eyes. Then he held out his. 
hand. ‘God bless you, boy,” he said 
brokenly. 

Ravenhed - followed him-to the elevator, 
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“Her small gloved hand rested on his coat sleeve.” 
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and shook hands with him. Then he went 
back to his office and wearily resumed his 
occupation. 

10 ee 

The platform was thronged with the 
deposit of incoming trains and the restless 
crowds impatient to be off. 

Ravenhed pushed his way through to the 
ticket window, and stood in line behind 
some dozen or more that had gained a place 
ahead of him. No one had noticed him so 
far, and he thanked heaven from the bottom 
of his heart for at least this much of freedom 
from the old life so soon to be wiped from 
his slate forever. Perhaps no one thought 
of connecting the pale, silent man with the 
sanguine, energetic candidate for Congress 
of the late campaign! 

But as he turned from the whit a sudden 
change flashed across his white face; his 
gaze trembled bewilderedly into the large, 
soft, entreating eyes of the girl for whom 
he was taking this step into exile. 

“Billy!” Her small, gloved hand rested on 
his coat-sleeve. She drew him away from the 
crowd, with the blood deepening in her cheeks, 
and her eyes bright with held-back tears. 

“T was at the Vickers’ when Tom’s father 
came home to lunch. I accidentally over- 
heard a conversation between Tom and 
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Judge Vickers. And I know the whole truth. 
I learned not only of his dishonesty, but of 
the sacrifice you propose to make, and—and 
I came to ask you not—to go.” 

Ravenhed looked at her dazedly, a mad, 
undreamed-of joy throbbing in his heart. 
But he crushed down his feelings and an- 
swered her calmly enough. 

“Don’t ask that, Miss Lucye. I have 
decided ultimately. Believe me, everything 
is for the best. The families of Vickers .and 
Chesterton—” 

“Can never be united. I have today 
slipped the armor of conventionality and 
blood forever. My heart and my brain and 
my soul have found the light at last. I—am 
—free—Billy!” 

A quick glance into the girl’s earnest, 
upturned face told Ravenhed the truth at 
last. The train-bell rang. Impulsively he 
caught her hands in his. “I must go now,” 
he said, ‘‘it’s the only thing to do. But—I’m 
coming back, Lucye.” 

She gave him a look that was like a caress, 
and with the memory of it irradiating the 
drab vista of years that had gone before, 
and shedding a light divine upon all eternities 
to come, he turned an illumined face to the 
great white way of the future he had un- 
hesitatingly chosen. 


AMBITION 


From the book “Heart Throbs.” 


“The narrow vale is not for me!” 

Cried one aflame with youth’s fierce fires. 
“T’ll climb a mountain-peak, and see 

The world and all my heart desires!” 


*Twas long and hard. On bended knee 
He reached the top. What mournful cry! ie 
He could not see— 
Age dimmed his eye! 


—Truman Roberts Andrews. 














(FOURTH ARTICLE) 


N eminent Iowa physician, whose pro- 
fessional ability has won him recognition 
far beyond the borders of his state, has writ- 
ten a letter congratulating me upon the fair- 
ness with which I have stated facts and 
drawn conclusions in the previous articles of 
this series. While he flatters me with the 
assurance that the articles are ‘going to be 
of value to the public at large, and of still 
greater value to that portion of the medical 
profession which is opposed to the trust 
methods of the American Medical Associa- 
tion,” I detect in his letter a note of complaint, 
if not of criticism, in the following paragraph: 
“You single out Iowa. That is all right, 
because this is the state you are particularly 
interested in, but already the American Medi- 
cal Association has a greater hold upon some 
of the eastern states than upon our own.” 

We of Iowa like to think well of our state 
and of each other. We have been taught 
to believe that “in all that is good Iowa 
affords the best.” It is but natural that an 
Towa physician, compelled to admit the blight 
that organized medicine has placed upon his 
state, should find some satisfaction in being 
able to point to other states which are suffer- 
ing more from a like cause. 

During the past few weeks, however, the 
conclusion has been forced upon me that my 
distinguished Iowa correspondent voices the 
truth, for letters from every point of the 
compass indicate that the medical octopus 
has its grip upon most of the states of the 
Union, and that, wherever this grip is strength- 
ening, medical greed and stupidity flourish. 

And with this conclusion has come also the 
understanding that the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
in inviting me to write on this subject, had 
more than an inkling that, in addressing 
myself to conditions in Iowa, I would be hitting 
like conditions all over the country. 

It is difficult to realize, however, that trust- 


inspired medical greed is running riot in 
many other states as it is in Iowa. I can 
hardly believe that the organized doctors of 
any other state feel so certain of their power, 
and so sure of their ground, that they would 
dare to propose an agreement by which a 
critically sick child shall have a diagnosis 
value to the attending physician of a cool one 
hundred dollars! 

But this outrageous proposition was made 
in the address of President L. W. Allen at 
the annual meeting of the Second District 
Medical Association, held at Davenport on 
November 10, 1908, and the plan was re- 
ceived in all seriousness as was shown by 
the appointment of a committee to urge it 
before the state and county societies. The 
address is printed in the January number of 
the Iowa State Medical Journal (the trust 
organ) with editorial approval, indicating 
that the leaders of the state society, whose 
views are reflected in that publication, expect 
to establish the $100 diagnosis fee as a rule of 
the whole organization. 

Elaborating upon the McCormack order 
“suggesting” increased fees all along the 
line, Dr. Allen said: 

“Tn any event his (the doctor’s) fee for the 
diphtheria case is not over twenty or thirty 
dollars. Should he be a man of quick action, 
with the early use of antitoxin he may cure 
the case and be dismissed with some six or 
eight visits, or a. charge of ten or fifteen 
dollars. I wish to say right here, that our 
profession by its slumbering business methods 
is endangering the public every day; a child’s 
life is worth more than the price of a few 
yards of silk, anc the public should demand 
that we make 2 <liagnosis as soon as scientific 
methods allov ‘ossible, and for that diagnosis 
we should bc paid adequately—not one or 
two dollars per visit, but a sum commensurate 
with the responsibility of a diagnosis where a 
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life is involved, and such fee should 
be not less than one hundred dollars. 
Such a fee would allow the average man 
to give more time and attention to such a 
class of cases and would allow’ him 
to live without dividing his time to such an 
extent as to neglect these and other serious 
cases. Suppose the case is one of scarlet 
fever—how many of you are satisfied with 
your knowledge and skill in handling these 
cases when of a severe type? How many of 
you would feel as much worry and respon- 
sibility with three ordinary cases of appendi- 
citis as you do with one severe case of scarlet 
fever, and yet you receive two dollars per 
visit, or thirty or forty dollars for the latter, 
while for your appendicitis cases you would 
receive between six hundred and one thousand 
dollars. Is it any wonder that our young 
men rush into any abdomen that contains 
an aching appendix without fear or trembling, 
and avoid the anxiety and lean purses ‘which 
follow the devoted attendance upon ordinary 
diseases of childhood ?” 

A child’s life is worth more than a few 
yards of silk, for a verity. Your child’s life 
is worth more than all the yards of silk that 
have come from the looms of the world in a 
thousand years. Your child’s life is too 
precious to be measured in money or worldly 
goods, and since you would sicken at the 
thought of so measuring it, by what right, 
human or divine, may another predicate the 
value of his skill and services upon the value 
of a life that means so little to him and so 
much to you? 

His is the ‘‘responsibility,” the doctor will 
say, but that, to my mind, is at once his 
hypocritical manner of describing your dire 
need and his excuse for taking advantage of it. 

This spirit of greed, as instanced in the 
proposal to magnify a case of contagion to the 
financial importance of a surgical case, is a 
distinctive feature of the modern Iowa 
medical fee bill, and that it is of recent origin 
is shown by its absence from the fee bills of 
some years ago. 

In the Iowa fee bill of 1906 the maximum 
fee for an operation for appendicitis ‘during 
attack” was $500, while the same service ‘‘in 
interim” was listed at $300. Since between 
the two conditions there can be but little 
difference as to time and labor for the opera- 
tor, it is plain that the extra $200 charged 
“‘during attack’’ is because of his ‘‘responsi- 
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bility” or the patient’s dire extremity, which- 
ever way you may regard it. I am compelled 
to regard it as a species of extortion so im- 
moral as to be utterly indefensible. The 
gouge spirit of the medical trust fee bill is 
again flagrantly revealed in the following item: 

“‘Cases involving unusual responsibility, as 
of poisoning, apoplexy, concussion of brain, 
resuscitation in drowning, or injuries by 
lightning,—$5 to $50.” 

This demonstrates again how closely 
associated are “‘unusual responsibility” and 
the extremity that makes the services of a 
physician an absolute necessity. 

Apply this same principle to the transac- 
tions of business men and see how repre- 
hensible it becomes. 

A man goes to a merchant to buy a length 
of rope. Asked as to the purpose for which 
he would use it, the would-be purchaser 
states that he desires to lead a cow home. 
Under the circumstances the merchant fixes 
the price at twenty-five cents a yard. A little 
later another man rushes to the merchant’s 
store to buy rope and in considerable of a 
hurry to get it. Down at the river the boat of 
a fisherman has drifted into a dangerous posi- 
tion, and his life is in peril. The rope is 
furnished with proper alacrity and the rescue 
made. A few days later the grateful fisher- 
man calls to pay for the rope, and learns 
that its price has advanced to a dollar a yard. 
The merchant has taken into consideration 
“unusual responsibility” attaching to a life 
line, and has adjusted his business methods to 
the basis of the Trust Doctor across the way! 

Again, a man calls at a drug store for a 
bottle of paregoric. “The druggist ascertains 
that his patron doesnot need the medicine * 
for immediate use,but to meet a possible 
emergency, so the sale is consummated at the 
ordinary price of twenty-five cents. A little 
later along comes a man whose baby is ill with 
colic and in great ageny and he also wants a 
bottle of paregoric,:but the price for him, 
under the circumstamces, immediately jumps 
to one dollar a bottle. Yet the druggist 
has but imitated the ethical (trust) doctor 
and applied the “in interim” and “during 
attack” principles to the two transactions. 

It may be argued with some plausibility 
that a man who would complain of the price 
of a rope which had saved his life would be 
considerable of a “‘piker,” and that a man 
who would begrudge a few shillings to al- 
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leviate his child’s suffering would be a heart- 
less father. But such arguments would have 
little weight in the case of a tradesman who 
would take advantage of situations involving 
suffering or loss of life, and a man who would 
practice extortion under such circumstances 
would soon encounter a public sentiment 
that would drive him out of business. A like 
fate would overtake any physician who in 
the absence of the support, example and co- 
operation of the Medical Trust would take 
advantage of dire necessity and grave emer- 
gency to practice extortion. But when ex- 
tortion is the basic plan of the organization, 
it is soon established as a custom and made 
respectable by professional approval and sup- 
port. All in all, there is seldom so much 
“respectability” concentrated -in a_ single 
individual as in an up-to-date ‘‘ethical” 
doctor, and when the majority of the members 
of a medical society agree upon a schedule of 
fees, the stated charges, however exorbitant, 
become at once the usual and proper ones, 
and there is nothing left for their patients to 
do except to meet the demands made upon 
them or be denied medical attendance al- 
together, for the county medical societies of 
Iowa, and probably of most other states, 
maintain a blacklist, which is corrected at 
stated intervals by each member of a society, 
reporting those of their patients who are too 
poor to pay or who decline to be robbed. 
The following resolution providing for such 
a blacklist was adopted by the society of 
my home county on December 13, 1905: 
“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Bremer County Medical Association, in 
order to more thoroughly regulate the ‘dead 
beat’ and pauper practice in this county, 
will send to the secretary:of our society upon 
June 1 and December «l, each year, a cor- 
rected list of names occurring in our practice 
that are included in these classes. And 
when completed list is furnished by our 
secretary, we further agree we will not render 
professional services to any person or persons 
having a number following their names in- 
dicating that they have been reported by two 
or more physicians unless, in pauper cases, 
the proper order from trustee or county board 
be furnished, and in ‘dead beat’ cases, unless 
the cash or proper securities be furnished.” 
Trusts dealing in the grosser necessities of 
life, in the things we eat and wear and use 
as essentials to our everyday existence, take 
considerable account of public opinion. 


THE DOCTORS’ 


TRUST 


They know that, dealing as they do only 
in cold, economic propositions, involving 
concrete values and closely scrutinized dollars 
and cents, there are limits beyond which 
their greed may not be safely carried. No 
commercial trust has ever dared to practice 
such monstrous and uncanny processes of 
extortion as the meanest of all combines— 
the Doctors’ Trust. 

This trust, however, knows no limitations. 
It only knows that human sympathy is bound- 
less and that, along the avenues hallowed by 
love and tenderness, greed may be carried 
far. It knows how dearly life and health are 
valued and that in “‘the valley of the shadow 
of death” gold loses its glitter and becomes 
mere dross. It knows these things, and 
greedily takes advantage of them. More- 
over, it knows that it is the only trust that can, 
with any success, palm off greed for altruism 
or masquerade cupidity in the attractive garb 
of yearning beneficence. The alleged in- 
terests of humanity are advanced as its para- 
mount concern, and the selfish interests of 
the doctors are ingeniously kept in the back- 
ground. The Doctors’ Trust can do this, 
and no other trust can, for no other trust 
promoters have been sufficiently greedy and 
audacious to trustify a great profession which 
has back of it a century of beautiful traditions, 
replete with examples of self-sacrifice and 
noble endeavor. Other trusts levy tribute 
on weak and strong alike, while the Doctors’ 
Trust preys only on the sick or afflicted. 

Note well that even the proposition to make 
a sick child yield a sure profit of $100 instead 
of one or two dollars for each of the doctor’s 
calls, is wholly in the interest of the public— 
so plainly that Dr. Allen is emboldened to say 
that the “public should demand it!”’ 

As yet the public has not demanded it, so 
far as I have heard, but has remained 
quiescent, and.the Doctors’ Trust hopes it 
will continue to acquiesce until the proposed 
fee is established as the usual and ordinary 
one by general agreement among the doctors. 
After that, the matter is expected to take care 
of itself, as it undoubtedly will, unless the 
public wakes up and recognizes the fact that 
medical extortion is at least as despicable as any 
other form of greed. That the public has slept 
so soundly in the past, gives the Doctors’ Trust 
confidence that it will not awake until it is 
safely enwrapped in the tentacles of the Trust. 

But I hear some reader say: ‘A diagnosis - 
fee of one hundred dollars would be an un- 
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speakable outrage and I would never submit 
to it”; but he wiil not say it very loud or very 
often. He is not expecting any contagion 
in his family, and it really is a matter of no 
immediate concern to him. Besides, he 
knows a lot of doctors who are splendid men 
—men who have more thought of the measure 
of service they can render mankind than of the 
number of dollars they can add to their bank 
account; and these he would not like to 
offend. And no more would I. My pro- 
test is laid against a predatory trust and my 
condemnation against the big and _ little 
Janus-faced_leaders who out of one mouth 
direct their followers to extract more and 
more of profit from the calamities of the 
people, and out of another undertake to 
beguile the people with plans for making the 
public health so good, and the necessity for 
medical service so rare, as to reduce the whole 
profession to penury! 

In the light of such elaborate processes of 
medical extortion as the Doctors’ Trust is 
now engaged in, I hope my readers will agree 
that it is time that delicacy should give place 
to plain talk and vigorous protest. It may 
easily be assumed that the ‘‘Iowa idea” of 
what a sick child should be worth to a doctor 
is so monstrous that it must fall of its own 
weight, and that assumption would be en- 
tirely plausible but for the ease with which 
even more extortionate fees have been estab- 
lished and maintained in cases involving the 
use of the knife. The tremendous fees in 
surgical cases were. made customary, not be- 
cause of any economic principle, but solely 
because the greed-inspired and organized 
doctors knew that, as a general thing, when 
surgical service is necessary, the patient and 
his friends are in no frame of mind to haggle 
over fees. In a vague sort of way the public 
feels that a surgical operation is too often 
part of a process of extortion infringing hard 
upon the domain of robbery; but since there 
is never a time when more than an ,infinitesi- 
mal portion of the public regards the necessity 
for an operation as either imminent or 
remote, there is no general protest.. If a 
dozen years ago anyone had predicted that 
the time was approaching when the ordinary 
country doctor would feel justified in taking 
from his moderately circumstanced neighbor 
the sum of two, three or four hundred dollars 
for a service that might occupy him only while 
the hands of the clock passed and met again, 
his prediction would have’ been looked upon 
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as altogether unbelievable; but we have al- 
ready reached that condition, and suggestion 
of a $100 diagnosis fee now appears as a natural 
development of what has gone before. 
As may be inferred by the remarks of the 
Doctors’ Trust magnate previously quoted, 
the rewards of surgery are regarded as fairly 
satisfactory. In job lots of three, he ap- 
proximates appendicitis cases as having a 
value of between six hundred and a thou- 
sand dollars, and because the rewards of non- 
surgical cases are so small by comparison, he 
gives more than a hint that many doctors are 
cutting into abdomens that ought not to be 
explored. He also hints at a growing pro- 
fessional indifference, if not contempt, for the 
cases that require only medical treatment, 
and it may be remarked that this tendency 
has been noticed by the laity for some time 
past, especially in communities where the 
operation-mania has gained a firm hold. 
The rewards of a few appendicitis operations 
make a budding surgeon look upon a 
mere medical case as something hardly worth 
while. To visit a sick child in a working- 
man’s home, feeling that he can claim as his 
fee only a sum equal to his patron’s wages for 
a day, or for two days if the summons be in 
the night time, seems to partake of the charac- 
ter of drudgery. President Allen’s remedy 
would make medical cases almost as extor- 
tionately remunerative as surgical cases. My 
remedy would reduce the fees for laparotomy 
to such a figure that anywhere in this broad 
land a man might accumulate $200 and still 
be safe from the wiles of the conscienceless or 
ignorant surgeon—the one impelled by 
the same instinct that prompts the thug 
to lie in wait for his victim with a piece of 
gas pipe, the other self-educated to the belief 
that the Creator made a gross error in an- 
atomical construction, and self-persuaded to 
the conviction that it is worth several hundred 
dollars of any man’s good money to be rid of 
his appendix or any other pesky thing, whether 
there is anything the matter with it or not. 
My plan, instead of that being urged upon 
the Iowa doctors, is one which the public 
should demand, for it would modify one evil 
of commercialized medicine without creating 
another. And such a plan ought to, and 
probably would, meet with the approval of 
all conscientious physicians, who know 
that the lure of the appendix is doing more 
to bring shame and reproach upon a great 
profession than all other things combined. 


























HE streets adjacent to the Alameda, 
that wonderful tropical park extend- 
ing through the center of Mexico 
City, were lined with the booths of 

the Indians from all the country surrounding, 
who, during the days of the Christmas fes- 
tivities, sell their pretty little statue figures, 
gaudy-colored pottery and curiously contrived 
toys to the throngs of tourists sojourning in 
the city at that gala season. 

At a cursory glance, all the booths seemed 
to display identically the same wares; but a 
more careful survey showed that each pos- 
sessed some feature peculiarly its own, 
especially in the style and coloring of the 
pottery, by which means the initiated could 
readily determine from what particular por- 
tion of the country the owners of each booth 
hailed; and one bent on seeing the display in 
its entirety must needs pass along the whole 
length of the busy, litigious line. 

This much John Graham had accomplished 
in the course of an idle, sight-seeing afternoon, 
and he before the last booth, 
watching intently the motley crowd that 
surged about him. An Indian woman in 
the booth, catching his eye, held up a gaudily 
painted vase before him, and with many 
gestures and insistent tones she exclaimed: 

“Thirty 
ver boo-ti-ful!”’ 

Graham shook his head in reply to her 
earnest appeal, and turned to leave; with im- 
ploring tones she still entreated him to 
purchase the vase: ‘‘Senor! excelente y 
bonito! fves centavos, senor: only three cen- 


now stood 


centavos, senor! muy bonito! 
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tavos: 

Graham paused, then suddenly turned and 
re-entered the booth. It was not, however, 
the drop from thirty cents to three in the 
price of pottery which caught his attention; 














but a face—a face peering out stealthily from 
the semi-darkness in the rear! 

What a picture it formed there! A counten- 
ance beautiful—almost divine—yet every line 
now portraying abject terror! Drawing 
closer, Graham discerned in the shadowy 
background the frail figure of a young boy, 
his gaze riveted upon the Indian woman, 
who as yet was unaware of his presence 
Graham beheld the face in silent rapture; 
never had he seen one so exquisitely molded 
The dark, soulful eyes glowing with sup- 
pressed emotion; the rich olive complexion 
clear and delicately tinted, and clustering 


locks, black as midnight, overhanging 
the well-formed brow. He was fascinated 


by its beauty and intensity; yet its utter sad- 
ness and the air of hopelessness of the slight, 
pitiful figure standing there in affright and 
consternation filled him with pity, and a 
strange yearning pressed his heart. 

At that moment the Indian woman turned 
and beheld the trembling lad. She walked 
slowly foward him, then seeing from his 
manner that something out of the ordinary 
had befallen him, she. spoke a few low, hurried 
words of inquiry; at his.mumbled response 
she suddenly burst into a iurious rage, and 
in high, shrill tones hurled a storm of abuse 
and invective against the cowering child! 

Though he knew but little Spanish, Graham 
was able to gather from such fragments of 
the tirade as he understood that the boy had 
been sent out with a small basket of toys to 
sell; that he had disposed of all, but while 
passing along an unfrequented side-street, he 
had suddenly been thrown down, and the 
money from the sale of the toys stolen. As 
she talked, the woman became more and 
more infuriated until she worked herself into 
a frenzy, screaming shrilly and shaking her 
clenched hands in the pale face of the terri- 
fied boy. Many in the crowd outside the 
booth stopped, through idle curiosity, to 
witness the scene; the owners of the surroun® 
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ing booths were too accustomed to the like to 
give much heed. 

Suddenly the Indian woman stooped and 
picked up a piece of rope, with which she 
struck the boy a stinging blow across the 
face. He cowered lower in the corner, but 
no sound escaped him now, either of pain or 
entreaty. Graham felt that he could remain 
a passive onlooker to the scene no longer, 
yet he scarcely knew how best to interfere; 
then an artifice crossed his mind, which, for 
the moment at least, would relieve the suffer- 
ing and torment of the child. 

Here, senora!”’ he exclaimed quickly, “I 
want the large vase on the upper row; be 
quick, please: I have but little time!” 

At this prospect of an advantageous sale, 
the woman’s manner underwent a wondrous 
change; a smile, intended to be ingratiating, 
but which served only to intensify the cruel, 
crafty lines, o’erspread her swarthy coun- 
tenance. 

“Ah, senor, thees vase? Ees it not boo-ti-ful ? 
You see the glaze it has? Only we of the 
Gaudalajara deestrict make dat kind!—only 
dos pesos—two dollar, senor!” 

The purchase of the vase having been trans- 
acted, Graham feared that her knowledge 
of his own language would suffer a sudden 
relapse; that the questions he was now so 
eager to ask would be answered merely by a 
shrug of the shoulders and the inevitable— 
“Ouien sabel” (who knows?) but to his sur- 
prise, the woman seemed in a most loquacious 
mood, and seeing his apparet interest in the 
pitiful figure at the back of the booth, she 
said dolefully: 

““Ah, that boy, senor; the trouble he gif 
me! No one knows!” She lifted her eyes 
imploringly to heaven. ‘‘An’ the expense 
he ees to us: he eat so much!” 

“T’m sure he must!’? Graham responded 
consolingly, “‘and he is not your own child, 
either, I take it?” 

She glanced at him sharply, but his face 
portrayed none of the emotion which filled 
his heart, and with no further trace of sus- 
picion she replied readily: 

“My child? Madre de Jesu—no, senor! 
We found him, four, mebbe six years ago, 
when we cross the big desert; he nearby 
water-hole, when we found him. We stop 
for water; he crawl up, mos’ dead from the 
thirst! We begin to drink; he crawl up, an’ 
he begin cry, ‘Ye tambien (I also) yo tam- 
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bien ’—all time he cry ‘yo tambien!’ Den 
we all laugh, an’ laugh; cause ev’ry time he 
try get drink, he fall over, he so weak! It 
was such fun to see him fall like dat, senor! 
an’ all time he keep cry out, ‘yo tambien— 
agua’”’ (water). 

“And you gave him water?” 

“Si, senor; after while, when we done 
drinkin’, an’ laughin’ at him! Den we take 
him with us—an’ we name him—what you 
tink? We name him ‘Yo Tambien.’” 

She paused to wait upon a_ prospective 
customer, and Graham stood silently by, 
meditating o’er the strange recital. He felt 
that the woman’s story was probably true; 
the fact of their having taken the boy with 
them, however, he knew was prompted by 
the hope of obtaining a reward or ransom 
for him, as undoubtedly the child came from 
the better class. Disappointed in not getting 
the looked-for money for him, they were now 
taking their vengeance upon the frail, un- 
fortunate boy! 

“Poor little ‘Yo Tambien’!” Graham 
thought to himself; ‘‘it might have been bet- 
ter for you had the water for which you cried 
in the desert never reached your parched 
little lips!” 

Since the interruption of the torture oc- 
casioned by the loss of the money, the boy 
had gazed steadily at Graham with grateful, 
.wondering eyes; only when the Indian woman 
looked in his direction, or spoke his name, 
did he cower now. The sale finished, the 
woman returned to where Graham stood deep 
in thought and resumed her story: 

‘An’ so we take him with us to the Gaud- 
alajara country, an’ never know where he 
came-from; perhaps he stolen for revenge, an’ 
left by water-hole, quien sabe? But he ees 
so bad, senor; an’ he eat so much!” 

At that moment a half-drunken Mexican— 
the woman’s husband—slouched into the 
booth, his breath reeking with the fumes 
of pulque. The woman paused abruptly in 
her story, and drawing the muttering Mexican 
to one side, quickly imparted to him the 
details of their loss! The man’s anger and 
sudden fury were even more terrible than 
her own had been. Going up quickly to the 
boy he struck him a savage blow upon the 
side of his head with his fist, knocking hini 
senseless to the floor. 

The brutal, cowardly blow given the frail 
child ‘sent the hot blood tingling in Graham’s 
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veins; with voice choked with anger and 
indignation he exclaimed fiercely: 

“You brute! You coward—to strike a 


child like that!” 

With a snarl of rage like a wounded beast 
at bay, the Mexican turned upon him. 

“Ah, it ees the Americano, ees it?” he 
sneered. ‘Well, what you want, trouble? 
You get him mighty queek!”’ He drew his 
long, glittering stiletto, and advanced with a 
rush upon Graham, but paused as he saw 
the glance of face 
before him; then his anger over-reaching all 
bounds of restraint, he sprang forward and 
raised the stiletto to strike. 


cool defiance in the 


he hissed, 


“Why not I keel you, eh!’ 





‘He sprang forward and raised his stiletto 
to strike”’ 


flourishing the weapon wildly. ‘Why not I 
keel you, right now ?”’ : 

‘Why not?” replied Graham quickly. 
“Because I'll put a bullet through you in a 
holy minute if you come a step closer!” 
Like a flash he thrust a six-shooter in the 
face of the advancing Mexican. ‘Now, you 
leather-faced son of a bandit,” he exclaimed 
coolly, ‘“‘you drop that dagger—drop it!” 

The blade fell clanking to the floor. The 
face of the Mexican assumed a sickly yellow 
hue, and he was trembling in every limb. 

. “Don’t shoot, senor,” he gasped, ‘don’t 
shoot; I not hurt you!”’ 

‘No, F rather think myself you won’t,” re- 
plied Graham, replacing his revolver. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t hurt anyone but a little helpless 
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child! 


‘greaser’ 


You’re just about the lowest-down 
unhung!” 

Seeing that he was no longer in immediate 
danger of the promised bullet, the Mexican 
once more became threatening. 

‘**Mebbe some time I see you ’gain; mebbe 
some time, den good chance come, ze-cep! 
ze-eep!”? and he drew his swarthy fingers 
across his throat significantly. 

“Any old time, my Aztec!” responded 
Graham cheerily. ‘‘Mebbe some time I 
see you, too; and I promise you I'll be right 
there with a little of that ‘ze-eep! ze-eep!’. 
business myself!” Then realizing that a 
continuation of the quarrel could result in no 
possible good, he made his way hurriedly out 
through the crowd, followed by the bitterest 
sneers and threats of the infuriated Mexican. 

Throughout the whole long evening the 
sweet, sad face of little “Yo Tambien” came 
ever to the troubled mind of John Graham; 
he pitied the delicate, sensitive child left 
helpless in the hands of the ruffian, and he felt 
that his interference during the afternoon had 
in no manner bettered conditions for the boy. 

The days following were busy ones, replete 
with business engagements and details. A 
week passed before he again found time to 
visit the Alameda; then, at the first oppor- 


‘tunity, he started out to look for little “ Yo 


Tambien.” He walked hurriedly through 
the park until he came to the outer edge, then 
stopped short in amazement; his heart sank 
within him, not a booth remained where last 
he had seen them. 

The Indians, one and all, had left for their 
homes in the wilderness. 

* * * * * * * 

In a week, his business in Mexico City 
finished, Graham began making preparations 
to return to the States. He had even started 
packing, when the clerk at the hotel handed 
him a letter, which resulted in the changing 
of his immediate plans materially. It was 
from a friend of his college days, who had 
recently purchased a large stock-ranch in 
southern Mexico; he scanned the first pages 
of the letter with only moderate interest, then 
came to a part which compelled his attention 
at once: 

“« |. . Why can’t you come over and 

spend a few days with me? No finer 

scenery, no better hunting and fishing 
anywhere than right here in this Guad 
alajara country.” 
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“Guadalajara!” wasn’t that the country of 
the little “Yo Tambien”? If he could find 
him there; could rescue him from his life of 
misery! Well, he needed just such a trip 
anyway; it might as well be Guadalajara, 
and the boy was there somewhere! 

In order to guard against too great a dis- 
appointment in case his quest proved futile, 
as he feared it must, he endeavored to per- 
suade himself that it was not for the sake 
of the boy alone he was making the trip, 
when the following morning found him on 
board a train speeding westward, with guns, 
rods and sporting regalia complete; and yet, 
down in his heart was a tiny spark of hope 
and belief that he would see or hear some- 
thing of the child who had so won his affec- 
tions, even in the few short moments he had 
been near him; the only being he had ever 
seen who could—even partly—fill the lonely 
void left when his own little boy—apparently 
of the same age—had been called away from 
him He felt that his only course 
was to search for the lad, even though hoping 
against hope; and it was on these thoughts 
and plans alone he pondered, as the train bore 
him swiftly onward to the wonderful Gaud- 
alajara country—perhaps to little “Yo Tam- 
bien.” 


forever. 


At the hacienda of his friend, Graham 
received a royal welcome, and before many 
days had passed, he was well convinced that 
the hunting and fishing promised him was 
all that could possibly be desired. Day 
after day he tramped through the forests and 
followed the winding streams, returning 
at night to the casa tired and hungry, to enjoy 
food and rest to an extent he had never before 
known. In one respect only was he disap- 
pointed: he could find no trace whatever of 
“Yo Tambien,” or even of any Indians re- 
sembling in any way those he had seen in the 
Alameda. With the meager information he 
possessed regarding them, he knew that his 
search was well-nigh a hopeless one; still he 
did not entirely despair. 

One morning he started out long before 
daybreak, with the intention of exploring a 
range of low, purple hills which lifted their 
rugged tops invitingly over toward the western 
horizon. He had never ventured so far 
from the casa alone before, but by getting an 
early start, and taking as direct a route as 
possible, he believed he could traverse the 


slopes, and return to the hacienda by sundown, 
or early twilight. He had told his friend 
nothing of the particular quest he had in 
mind, as yet; not wishing him to conceive the 
impression that such was his only reason for 
coming to visit him; neither did he confide in 
him his plan to explore the foothills, as he 
was now attempting to do, merely stating 
that he was going upon a little longer jaunt 
than usual, and for him not to feel uneasy in 
case he didn’t return until a late hour. 

The cool, crisp morning air brought a 
feeling of exhilaration and buoyancy to his 
whole being; he felt that soon he would 
tramp those alluring wilds ahead, and per- 
chance, find there some trace of the Indians, 
for whom his search in the lowlands had 
proven so futile; on he pressed eagerly, mak- 
ing straight for the hills, whose purple tops 
the rising sun was now fast changing into 
gleaming pinnacles of gold. 

For hours he walked on and on with rapid 
strides. The sun, now high in the heavens, 
beat down upon him’ relentlessly. He knew 
that he must have covered a considerable 
distance, and yet those enticing slopes ap- 
peared not one whit nearer. By noon, their 
outline had become a trifle more distinct, but 
he realized now, that because of the clear, 
rarefied atmosphere, he had underestimated 
their distance from the hacienda; still he 
pressed on, with no thought of giving up, de- 
termined upon accomplishing a search of the 
region, even if he had to spend the night in 
the hills. 

Once he passed close to an adobe hut, and 
from the squalid inmates endeavored to learn 
something which might assist him in his 
search for little ““Yo Tambien”; he could 
learn but little. He was told that certain 
Indian families from the vicinity went to 
Mexico. City with pottery and toys each 
year; as to the present whereabouts of these 
Indians they were unable, or unwilling, to 
state. Further on, he came across a lonely 
goat-herder, who gazed at him in astonish- 
ment, but from whom he finally gained the 
information that Indians who made pottery 
lived in the hills ahead; confident now that 
he was at last upon the right track of those 
he sought, he hurried on. 

Twilight was beginning to fall by the time 
he finally reached even the first of the slopes. 
At the base of a huge boulder he found a clear, 
crystal spring; seating himself comfortably 
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by its limpid depths, he took out the re- 
mainder of his cold “snack,” and ate it 
ravenously. Then for the first time, he began 
to realize that the day’s journey had worn 
him out completely; he arose, and looked 
about him for some sheltered spot in which 
to take up his abode for the night, intending, 
after a good night’s rest, to resume his search 
at dawn on the morrow. At length he found 
a great crevice in the side of the boulder, into 
which he carried a pile of leafy branches for 
a bed; then throwing himself down upon the 
rustling leaves, tired and exhausted, he was 
soon wrapped in sweet, dreamless sleep. 

At the gray dusk of breaking day Graham 
awoke with a sudden start. He threw aside 
the light blanket with which he had covered 
himself, and which he was grateful he brought 
with him, as the night had been cold and 
chill, and sat up listening, wide awake on the 
instant. He had heard no sound that he 
knew of, and yet a strange feeling of uneasi- 
ness, a sense of some imminent peril hung 
over him. He glanced*up at the opening of 
the crevice above his head; in the soft gray 
light he beheld an evil face peering down upon 
him! It leered at him covetously, gloatingly 
—the dark, swarthy face of the Mexican 
with whom he had quarrelled in the Ala- 
meda! 

He reached stealthily for his revolver. It 
was still where he had placed it under the 
branches, and he clutched it eagerly. <A low, 
mocking laugh came from the top of the 
crevice; he glanced quickly at his weapon; 
the cartridges had been removed! His belt, 
gun and hunting knife likewise were gone; 
he was helpless in the hands of the villain 
who had sworn to kill him! He jumped 
quickly to his feet; the head suddenly disap- 
peared from above, and the next second the 
bulky form of the Mexican blocked the 
entrance of the crevice, where he’stood, pistol 
in hand, a wicked smile o’erspreading his 
sinister countenance. 

“So! the senor Americano, he com see 
me, eh! Ver kind for heem, ver kind, an’ I 
sure glad see heem!”’ 

Graham made no reply. Coolly he stood 
waiting, every nerve and faculty alert and 
intense, watching for an opportunity to spring 
upon him. The Mexican eyed him with 
deadly hatred, his rage and malignity increas- 
ing each moment. 

“The senor Americano!’ 


? 


he sneered. 


“Bah! the senor dog! You ’member what I 
say "bout the ze-eep! ze-eep! eh? That time 
he come now; he come right now!”’ 

He gave a low, sharp whistle. 

A number of skulking forms darted out 
from the bushes nearby; he spoke to them 
hurriedly in Spanish, and spreading out they 
quickly rushed in upon Graham, and in 
spite of his struggles overcame him, binding 
him securely with thongs of rawhide. Then 
lifting him upon their shoulders, they followed 
in silence their leader, on up the rugged slope. 
Higher and higher they carried him, the way 
becoming steeper each moment, and more 
precipitous. At length they reached a long 
shelf of rock, o’erhanging a deep gully; a 
lofty wall of granite arose from the inner 
edge of the shelf, and jagged peaks towered 
on all sides. Here they paused and flung 
him roughly upon the rocky surface of the 
shelf, still bound hand and foot. He noticed 
the Indians moved about with caution as 
they walked around him; the cause was soon 
evident: the smooth shelf upon which he 
lay was literally covered with great, glistening 
snakes! They lay in slimy coils now, be- 
numbed with the cold and inert, but the mere 
sight of the loathsome, venomous reptiles 
caused Graham, who so far had been able to 
keep his nerve, to utter a low exclamation of 
horror. 

The Mexican heard him, and his loud, 
brutal laughter echoed among the crags. 

‘““So, you see dem, senor dog? Soon the 
sun he com up over ledge; he warm up 
snakes! Den they crawl, crawl; den soon they 
strike—so—h-issst! Now I go. get the 
senora! She glad see you, too, ha! You no 
be lonely; you have pleen-ty comp’ny; I soon 
com ’gain; den when snakes they all strike, I 
finish! Len com dat ze-eep! ze-eep!” He 
drew his hand across his throat, then doffing 
his wide sombrero, and bowing low, he 
sneered mockingly: ‘‘Adios! Adios, senor 
dog!” 

With his face resting within a few inches 
of a great, glistening reptile, they left him. 
He heard their footsteps rattling on down the 
slope; fainter, fainter came the sound, gradu- 
ally dying away in the distance. 

* * * * * * * 





Suffering torment from the rawhide thongs 
cutting deep into his flesh, together with the 
mental agony of his awful position, Graham 
had sunk into a listless stupor from which 
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he partially aroused as the bright rays of the 
sun began beating into his eyes. 

He glanced about him. 

The snakes were beginning to thaw out, 
and were slowly uncoiling and crawling 
about over the shelf. 

The glistening monster by his face still lay 
coiled, but he had raised his cruel, flattened 
head; his bright, beady eyes were fastened 
on those of the captive, and his forked tongue 
played in and out with the rapidity of light- 
ning! 

He wondered vaguely how long it would 
be e’er those deadly fangs would sink into his 
flesh, and how much longer he could stand 
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““* Yo Tambien’ reached at last the form 
of the captive” 


the strain of waiting! He even prayed that 
the Mexican would return and end it all with 
the sharp steel; anything were better than 















He could move his head 
but a few inches, yet from where he lay he 
could see far down the slope, and the narrow 
pathway along which they had carried him 
up; it seemed to him that ages had passed 
since that short, painful journey on the 
shoulders of his captors! 

Suddenly his heart gave a great jump! 

Someone was slowly, cautiously clamber- 
ing up the steep pathway, now lost from 
sight, now re-appearing again higher up, but 
keeping ever well in the shadow of the shrub- 
bery on either side. It could not be one of 
his enemies, or why such care to escape ob- 
servation; a feeling of hope sprang up within 
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* 
him; someone was coming to save him from 
the awful death; would he be in time? 
Then he closed his eyes and shuddered as 
he realized the folly of still hoping; who could 
come, who in all that wilderness would want 
to save him? At that instant he opened his 
eyes and gazed again down the trail; a short 
distance from the shelf, motionless as a 
statue stood “Yo Tambien.” 

Concealed with the men in the bushes, the 
boy had witnessed the capture of this man, 
the only being from whom he had ever known 
a kindness in all his life—the man of whom 
he had thought constantly since the day in 
the Alameda, and at whose shrine he had 
ever worshipped since, by day and by night, 
with all the fervid idolatry of his emotional 
nature! This man he had determined to 
save, though he knew well his life would pay 
the forfeit should he be detected 

Graham’s brain was in a whirl of con- 
flicting emotions. At first he was thrilled 
with joy at beholding the boy again, and the 
faint hope that he might have come to save 
him; then he thought of the deadly peril the 
child would be in should he come upon the 
shelf; he must not permit him to come! 

“Go back! Go back, Yo Tambien!” 
he shouted hoarsely, ‘‘you must not come 
nearer!” 

The great snake raised its head high in 
the air, swaying to and fro in anger, and 
hissing loudly close to Graham’s ear! 

The boy paused but a moment, then grad- 
ually began creeping closer to the ledge; he 
beheld the snakes, now becoming restless 
and active; he fully realized the danger, but 
he never faltered. Arriving at the edge of 
the ledge, he drew himself slowly upon it, 
and lay flat on the smooth rock surface; with 
an almost imperceptible movement he worked 
his way slowly and carefully toward the help- 
less captive. In breathless anxiety, Graham 
dared not cry out again, besides, he was be- 


ginning to feel that the boy knew what he 
was about, that they might both yet be 
saved! 

Avoiding the deadly coils, “Yo Tambien” 
reached at last the form of the captive; 
quickly he cut the thongs which bound him, 
then slowly worked his way to the edge of 
the shelf again, and dropped safely off. 
For a moment Graham lay motionless, too 
numb to move a muscle; then the blood be- 
gan to circulate again, bringing strength to 
his limbs and courage to his heart. He 
waited a moment longer, to be sure of his 
strength, then he sprang to his feet, cleared 
the ledge with one spring and fell in a heap 
beside “Yo Tambien,” who, knowing that not 
a moment was now to be lost, fell to rubbing 
vigorously the, stiff and benumbed limbs of 
his friend. 

Suddenly they heard the sound of voices 
and coarse laughter, and the shuffling of 
feet ascending the slope. Grasping Graham 
quickly by the hand, “Yo Tambien” darted 
into a narrow path leading off through the 
thick shrubbery; in another moment, still 
hand in hand, they disappeared within the 
forest. 

Ten days later, John Graham boarded a 
steamer at Vera Cruz, direct for New Orleans. 
As he landed at the wharf of his native city, 
he was greeted by a party of his old friends 
and business associates. 

‘Bless me, if it ain’t John Graham!” ex- 
claimed one of the party, grasping his hand 
warmly. ‘‘Why, man, you’re so brown | 
hardly knew you!” 

“Well, I’m John Graham all right,’ he 
responded cheerily, ‘‘of’ ‘Graham & Son, 
importers,’ and gentlemen,” he added, turn- 
ing proudly to the handsome, smiling boy at 
his side, ‘‘allow me to present our latest im- 
portation from old Mexico, the Senor ‘Yo 
Tambien,’ late of Guadalajara!” 
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ITH an anxious frown, Edith went 
to the door and looked down the 
road. Crookedly it wound its 
boulder-strewn length over the 

noisy brook, up, up, until it lost itself in the 
narrow gorge between Twin Mountains. 

The late autumn sunshine had at last 
dispelled the damp morning mist and hills 
and valley stood forth gorgeously ablaze 
with rich crimson and vivid yellow. 

The girl, however, paid slight heed to the 
flaunting sea of color, but leaned far out 
and again searched the road with even greater 
care, only to find it still wrapped in mystifying 
silence. 

“Tt’s long «after time,’ she murmured 
slowly, withdrawing into the bare, unpainted 
schoolroom whose empty log benches looked 
peculiarly lonely and desolate. What had 
become of the frowsy, sallow-faced children 
who kad sprawled therein during the four 
months had been the ‘‘school-marm” 
for these Tennessee mountaineers. 

She felt herself seized with a sudden 
nervous trembling, a desire to be gone, to 
escape from the unaccountable loneliness 
that began to grow dreadful and menacing. 
Hurriedly catching her hat from its nail she 
ran out the door and down the road until 
lack of breath compelled her to fall into a 
walk. 

‘What is the matter with me?” she thought 
impatiently. “Am I going crazy that I 
Why should I feel so 


she 


behave like a child ? 
alarmed and uneasy ?”’ 
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She could recall no overt act from the 
brooding, taciturn people around her—people 
whose confidence had made fruitless 
efforts to win, and who were still as much 
utter strangers as when, painfully frightened 
and shy, she had first ventured among them 
That their silence hid something strange and 
peculiar, she had realized from the first 
An air of constant watchfulness and of fear 
seemed to brood over the land like a threaten 
ing cloud, and within the last week the suilen 
eyes about her had filled her with inex- 
pressible dread. 

Mechanically she turned into the by-path 
leading around the foot of the mountain, 
when she heard behind her a sudden shout 
Looking around with a start she saw, with a 
half sob of relief, Luke Holloway’s stalwart 
frame coming toward her. She liked the 
tall blue-eyed mountaineer. He one 
of the few who had given her a friendly word, 
had tried in his rude way to relieve her 
loneliness, and she now waited his approach 
with distinct pleasure. 

‘“Where you-uns goin’ ?” 
reached her side. 

“Home,” she answered briefly, then yield 
ing to a sudden impulse added: ‘There 
was not a child at school this morning. Is 
anything wrong? What can be the mat 
ter?” 

The man stopped short and looked at her 
with a clouded brow. 

““Nary one, you say?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 


she 


was 


he asked, as he 
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He gave a low, inarticulate murmur and 
walked on in silence. 

“T’ve been to taown,” he said abruptly 
at last, ‘‘and don’t know what’s been a 
happenin’. But Miss Bly, if I were you, 
I’d go home for a spell or so. Times are 
sort of wearin’ ’ound here naow, and if I 
were you, I’d go daown the road for a while.” 

“T believe I will,’ she answered hesitat- 
ingly, overcome by a wave of homesickness. 


“Miss Bly, if I were you, I'd go home for 


Oh! to be among her own kind, away from 
these stony, threatening mountains, this 
savage people, so grim and silent. 

They were passing scattered one-room 
cabins now, perched helter-skelter on the 
mountainside. The women lounging in the 
opened doors deliberately ignored her timid 
salutations, and gazed at her with half-shut, 
sneering eyes that brought the blood to her 
cheeks. Occasionally a former pupil grinned 
sheepishly from the midst of a bevy of ragged 
children, but she wisely asked no questions, 
and passed quietly on, 
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a spell.” 
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The man, with curt, angry nods, defiantly 
pressed on with her until she stood before 
the low gallery of a large log house that set 
close upon the road. Here Eu’th turned and 
with a grateful smile stretched out her hand. 

“Luke, you have been very kind,” she 
said. ‘I think I will take your advice, and I 
shall always remember your thoughtfulness.” 

The man grew red and not daring to 
touch the extended fingers, with a bow and 

a scrape turned on his heel, when a 
jeering laugh caused him to abrupt- 
ly face about. 

A girl, tawny, and beautiful as 
some woodland goddess, stood in the 
_open-shuttered window. Hands on 
hips, she surveyed them deliberately 
and mockingly: then, overlooking 
Edith, satd: ‘‘Howdy, Luke.” 

The man with gaze as steady 
answered, ‘‘Howdy, Liz.” 

“You made a peart trip,” she 
went on, ‘‘and got back in good 
time. They'll need yer tonight. 
There’s work for yer to do; some 
that yer’ll sure enj’y too,” and her 
eyes smiled cruelly. on Edith’s 
downcast face. 

The man whitened under his tan, 
then without reply turned quickly 
and strode down the narrow path. 

But the girl’s stinging laugh fol- 
lowed him long after the brown 
cabin was hidden from sight, and it 
still rang in his ears when, coming 
to the narrow crossroads, he entered 
the weatherbeaten little store. He 
found it, as usual, nearly filled with 
loungers, who were lolling on goods 
boxes and log ends, and filling the 
air with smoke from their short 
corncob pipes. 

A subdued stir of excitement followed his 
arrival, and from the stiff nods and_ brief 
greetings vouchsafed him, he discerned an 
illy concealed distrust and antagonism. 

Ike Stevens, the proprietor, a tall, thin man 
with a shock of fiery red hair, was leisurely 
filling a jug with molasses for a restless 
small boy. Waiting until the urchin had 
shuffled out, Luke leaned over the counter 
and broke the embarrassing silence by asking 
with apparent indifference: ‘Well, what’s 
the news from the brotherhood? Any ridin’ 
since I’ve been gone?” 














Ike spat vigorously on the dusty floor, 
and with a meaning glance at the group of 
attentive listeners drawled: ‘‘Nothin’ sence 
you left, but there’ll be a heap tonight, you 
bet. Have your hawse and dress ready 
and be at the pine tree at nine. We've 
already sent a summons to you-uns’ haouse: 
the others didn’t need none’; a hoarse laugh 
from the circle of smoke. emphasized the 
last remark. When it ceased, Ike resumed: 
“For we’re a goin’ to whip that spy of a 
schoolmarm, as sure as buzzards fly.” 

Luke straightened up as though he had 
received a blow. 

“By God! what for?” he faltered. 

‘“‘She’s been a spyin’,” spoke up a little 
undersized man behind him. ‘Will Perry’s 
cousin sent him word five days agone that 
the grand jury had five of us names that 
whipped that black nigger son-of-a-gun last 
month. Someone’s told on us: someone,” 
he repeated menacingly, ‘‘and it couldn’t a 
been anyone but her. The sneakin’, low- 
down ornery—” 

“‘Shet up!’ said Luke with sudden fierce- 
ness, bringing his huge fist down with a bang. 
“Be ye all crazy? She’s nothin’ but a gal: 
she don’t know nothin’ about our band. 
How’d she tell on us?” 

“How?” Ike replied contemptuously. 
“Why, with her cussed writin’. Liz Hornby 
says she’s been a writin’ letters steady for 
mor’n two weeks. The officers sent her 
daown here to land us in the jail over yonder; 
I knew it. I always said no good ’ud come 
of that gal with her meachin’ ways and 
book-larnin’; she ain’t one of us. What’d 
she come for? To spy—but we'll send her 
home tonight with a striped back.” 

“We sure will,’ unanimously echoed the 
others. 

“You won’t,” thundered Luke, facing them 
with blazing eyes. ‘‘I didn’t join this band 
to whip no womentolks, Ike Stevens, and I 
tell you-uns, she didn’t do it.” 

Ike gazed at him a moment with eyes like 
steel. 

“She did,’ he reiterated. ‘‘There’s no 
one else. No one else in this valley can write, 
and there’s no one been out of it in a fortni’t 
’cept Lige Allnays and you, both dependable 
men. As fer sayin’ yer won’t see her whipped, 
I think yer will,” he said with sinister em- 
phasis. “Yer know this here band don’t 
take kindly to no traitors and cowards.” 


THE NIGHT RIDERS 








An ominous silence ensued. 

“What Liz Hornby says about yer bein’ 
sweet on that schoolmarm is pretty nigh true, 
I reckon,” sneered Pete Larkin, raising his 
huge bulk with effort. ‘Better go slow,” 
he urged, as Luke made a quick step toward 
him: ‘“‘we ain’t goin’ to stand fer no foolish 
ness and yer’ll be there tonight or we'll 
know the reason why, sure.” 

Clinching his hands in impotent anger 
and turning his back on the threatening eyes 
bent upon him, Luke strode swiftly out of 
the store and turned into the narrow path 
that led toward home. 

Shaken and trembling with the tumult 
of anger and fear that raged within him, he 
walked blindly on. That frail girl to be 
brutally whipped! He shuddered with horror 
That she was guilty, he refused to believe 
for a moment. She knew nothing of their 
organization, its plans or methods, but he 
realized the utter futility of convincing his 
neighbors of the fact. 

The very grace and refinement, the delicacy 
that had given the little teacher her charm 
for him had aroused a latent antagonism in 
the rough mountaineers that had but needed 
Liz Hornby’s skilful fanning to break out 
into the open flame of hatred. 

As Liz’s vindictive black eyes rose before 
him, he groaned despairingly. How could 
he have ever thought them beautiful—have 
almost loved their owner until the town girl 
with her anemone face had appealed to him 
with overmastering force ? 

Now she hated them both with jealous, 
pitiless fierceness, and would never rest 
until she had destroyed them. And _ they 
were helpless, so helpless: he cursed aloud as 
he thought of the futility of resistance. He 
would rather die than see her tortured, but 
he knew that he would be dragged there by 
main force by his unyielding neighbors. 

Why had he not foreseen this, discovered 
the carefully hidden plot before, he asked 
himself despairingly. How could he have 
been so blind? His slow wits, unaccustomed 
to quick decision, to plan, floundered pain- 
fully. 

“Ten hours,” he said slowly, stopping a 
moment on the top of the hill. Dumbly 
seeking help, he turned his eyes almost 
instinctively toward civilization, toward the 
far-away town. ; 
Hitherto, with the sturdy pride of the 
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mountain folk, he would have bitterly re- 
pulsed the mere idea of such assistance, but 
now his natural inclinations and the habits 
of years were all overshadowed by anxiety for 
the girl. 

Far on the horizon he saw the faint smoke 
arising from the tiny railroad station; ah! 
if she were only there! 

He threw up his head with a sudden start. 
If she could reach it by nine and catch the 
friendly train, she could be saved. 

She must reach that train, she must if 
he drew a quick breath of comprehension, 
if he himself had to carry her. 

He stood there long, thinking deeply with 
eyes lingering wistfully on the gaily colored 
valley and hills, whose every stick and stone 
he had learned when a barefooted boy, on 
the smoke-wreathed homes of his one-time 
friends, his own people, and then he wearily 
turned away. 

Mam Holloway, bending over the smoky 
fireplace, looked up as Luke entered the door 
and said with a “Well, 
back.” 


“Yes,” he replied, and flung himself in a 


grunt: son, yer 


rushbottomed chair. 

Mam glanced at him keenly out of her 
faded blue eyes. They were very like, this 
mother and son; the same large firm chin and 
curling hair, only the one was white as the 
cotton bloom, the other reddish brown. 

With deft hand the woman lifted a smoking 
hoe cake and laid it on the coarse yellow plate. 

“They’ve sent for ye tonight,” she said 
briefly. 

Luke answered with a nod of assent. 

Divining her son’s bitterness of heart and 
knowing its cause, for the flying gossip had 
already reached her ears, she spoke no 
further, only motioned that he should bring 
his chair to the rude table. 

But the boy did not stir, and with his head 
drooped on his breast maintained a gloomy 
silence. 

The woman gazed at him steadily for 
several moments, then fumbled in her pocket 
and producing a short cob pipe lit it carefully: 
pulling slowly, she placed herself in a chair 
beside him. ‘The hours passed by and still 
the two sat there like 
movable save that the woman’s hand, gnarled 


graven statues, im- 
and brown, now clasped her son’s 

Her wrinkled little 
of the within 


face 
and 


indication 
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gave 


grief 


foreboding 
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She had detected his love for the soft-eyed 
schoolteacher and was sure that he would 
never believe her guilty; she also knew the 
punishment arranged for the ‘night and the 


relentless discipline of the night riders’ 
organization. Would he bend or break? 


There was a sudden stiffening of the gaunt 
form: he was of her blood; he was her son; 
and she knew he would never yield without 
a struggle. 

Thus they sat until the night fell swiftly 
upon them; until the dark of the mountain 
was heavy and impenetrable; then, with a low 
exclamation, the man rose to his feet and 
hurriedly left the room. 

His mother followed to the door and heard 
him saddling his horse. In a moment he 
stood before her again, and mounting the 
low steps, took her in his arms and gravely 
kissed her. 

Caresses were a startling rarity between 
these two, yet now she clasped him again 
and again, and as she heard the hoof-beats 
of his horse grow fainter and fainter in the 
night, she groaned aloud in anguish. 

As Luke felt the cool night air on his aching 
head, he began to think clearer. To fail 
now and he realized that he 
must proceed with the greatest caution. To 
carry Edith away, under the keen eyes of 
the Hornbys, from Liz’s gloating surveillance, 
would require nothing short of a miracle; 
furthermore, the two girls roomed together, 
making his task still harder. 

Cautiously circling round the gleaming 
lights that shone like impish stars, he drew 
near a dense thicket directly back of the 
Hornby house, dismvunted, and hitched his 
horse. 

The rest of the way must be traversed on 
foot, for it would never do for the keen ears 
of the Hornbys to distinguish the tread of 
a horse that early in the night. Evading 
the numerous boulders with practiced feet, 
he drew near the house itself. It was well 
lighted, and through the opened doors he 
could discern the mountaineer’s numerous 
family: with a throb of joy he noted that 
Liz was among them. 

Now was his time, and he stealthily ap- 
proached the open-shuttered window where 
he judged Edith should be. Carefully 
grasping the sill he raised himself to where 
he could gaze into the room. The girl was 
there, and he noted with compassion the 
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reddened eyes, the forlorn droop of the 
slender shoulders, and with alarm Bud 
Hornby’s broad back placed directly in front 
of the half-opened door. 

Well, time pressed, and he must chance it. 
A sudden burst of loud laughter arose within 
and he quickly whispered, ‘‘ Miss Bly, Miss 
Bly!” 

To his inexpressible relief the girl turned 
quietly and started toward him. 

Placing his finger on his lip and with a 
significant glance at the door, he waited until 
she stood under the window; then extending 
one sinewy arm, he lifted -her through it 
and noiselessly ran toward the thicket. 

How long before Bud would turn round? 
How long? ‘The question beat through his 
brain like a hammer. 

Reaching his horse, he paused with ears 
strained and alert, but no sound of pursuit 
reached him yet, and with a sigh of relief, he 
placed the girl in the saddle, sprang up him- 
self and rode rapidly away in the darkness. 

Clasping him closely, Edith commenced 
to cry softly. 

“Oh!” she 
glad that you came and took me away. Liz 
said such horrible things to me today. Hor- 
rible, horrible—” she paused with a shudder. 

“Well, well,” he replied soothingly, ‘‘don’t 
let them fret you. I got to thinking about it, 
and I made up my mind that you orter take 
that night train and cet These 
folks round here have got the notion that 
you told the officers yon..er somethin’ on 
’em and they’re liable to do you harm.” 

“FE know it, I know it; Liz said so,” she 
answered, breathing fast. ‘‘But what could 
I tell? ; 


sobbed. ‘I am so glad, s 


home. 


It is some awful mistake.” 

“Course, course,” he replied gently. “I 
knowed it; but you’re better at home.” 

Silence fell upon them as they rode swiftly 
in the cool night air and through by-paths 
in order to avoid detection. 

The nearness of the girl’s soft cheek and 
the fragrance of her hair filled Luke with 
inexpressible rapture. He had never, in his 
wildest dreams, thought of this, and he rode 
on with ears strained, intent but in ecstasy. 

A twig snapped and he reined in his horse 
in an agony of fear for the precious burden 
behind him; but the forest them 
remained quiet, and with a sigh of relief he 


about 


went on. 
Freedom from pursuit could not continue 
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long, he knew. He could imagine the rapidity 
with which the alarm would be spread, 
the hasty gathering of the band and the 
reckless ride for the railroad station, the one 
avenue for their victim’s escape. 

Two miles more; they would be in time. 
Ah, if the train were late. He felt himself 
breaking out into a cold sweat: it must 
not be: it could not be, tonight. 

With eyes strained and ears alert, he rode 
cautiously on, guiding his horse by instinct. 
Every few moments he glanced toward the 
west, hoping to see a welcome red light ap- 
proaching. 

Now they dipped down into the valley, 
and the little station lay directly before them. 
Oh, would the west give no sound? As 
if in answer to his cry, out of the night came 
a faint, shrill whistle. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It’s the train, Miss Bly, the train.” 

The girl answered with a cry of joy, and 
putting the spurs to his horse they fairly 
flew to meet the approaching engine. 

Train and horse reached the station plat- 
form together. Flinging himself off, Luke 
grasped the hatless girl, and running across, 
deposited her on the car step. 

Here, however, she turned, and seizing 
both his hands cried, “‘Oh! how can I thank 
you? How can I thank you?” 

Luke’s eyes grew soft and misty and he 
muttered bashfully: “It’s nothin’, it’s 
nothin’. Don’t you think of it, Miss Bly, 
don’t you think of it.” 

“But I must,” she said earnestly. “I 
shali always think of you. I can’t half tell 
yor! how grateful I am. You must come 
to my home and let me thank you again.” 

A shadow fell upon the man’s face and his 
eyes met hers with inexpressible sadness; 
then bewine #kwardly, he said: ‘Good- 
bye, Miss, ga ie,” and with a snort and a 
puff the train sr:7ed on its way. 

Luke stood incticuless, watching its wm 
son light twinkle aown the ‘rack, nor did he 
move when out of the darkness rode a dozen 
mounted figures. 

He heard the sharp, curt command: 
“Fire”: his ears rang with a furious crash, 
and a moment later, he fell pierced with a 
dozen bullets. 

A choke, a moan, then quiet—save far, 
far away the faint, shrill whistle of the 
speeding train. 





GREAT church and a man capable of 

making it greater—fitting each to each 
as if originally designed for a common career 
—fitly describes the Metropolitan Temple, 
Seventh Ave- 


"THE CHURCH OF THE OPEN DOOR" 





By MITCHELL MANNERING 


Wednesday evening, gospel service; Thurs 
day evening, current events meeting; Friday 
evening, the pastor opens the “question box”’ 
and wrestles with every poser thrown at him, 

or some invited 





nue, NewYork, 
and Rev. John 
Wesley Hill, 
D:D: £3.D;, 
its pastor. No 
other Metho- 
dist church in 
New York, that 
four - million 
centerof Amer- 
ican enterprise, 
is so widely and 
emphatically 
known as the 
Metropolitan 
Temple. Erec- 
ted fifty years 
ago, virtually in 
the outskirts of 
New York, and 
a purely _resi- 
dential district, 
it is a down- 
town church to- 
day; all aboutit 
stand business 
structures, and 
in every sur- 
rounding street 
is the ceaseless 








celebrity deliv- 
ers a lecture on 
a timely topic; 
Saturday night, 
a grand concert 
delights the 
throng sure to 
assemble on 
such occasions. 
There is no 
busier center of 
Christian influ 
ence on the 
Atlantic coast 
than the edifice 
on thecorner of 
Seventh Ave- 
nue and Four- 
teenth Street, 
which it is 
planned to en 
large into an 
eight or ten 
story building, 
with dormito- 
ries, baths, rest 
rooms, gymna- 
siums, library 
and reading 
room; just the 








roar of traffic. 


ers have filled 
its pastorate, among them such men as Rev. 
Bishop John P. Newman and-Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman. As “The Church of the Open 
Door,” it long ago gained a national repu- 
tation, and under its present administration, 
that reputation stays at the meridian. 

On every evening, something is happening 
under its roof; Monday evening, open parlia- 
ment; Tuesday evening, illustrated lecture; 
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place the coun- 


Great preach- REV. JOHN WESLEY HILL try boy can go 


and feel per- 
fectly safe and ‘‘at home.’”’ The Metropolitan 
Temple is not only a church, it is a forum, 
where famous men and women debate vital 
questions, and grand causes register them- 
selves and sound the keynotes of irrepressible 
conflicts. For instance last February the 
Merchant Marine Congress met there for a 
week, and the multitudes who attended 
were privileged to hear men of national 
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reputation planning to revive the glories of 
the American flag on the high seas. When 
such authorities as ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Hon. -John 
Barrett, Director of the International Bureau 
of South American Republics, Mr. Edward 
S. Cramp, the noted ship-builder, ex-Governor 











DR. HILL 
Speaking from rear of Taft Special in Iowa 


Myron T. Herrick of Ohio, John J. Mc- 
Cook, Hon. James T. McCleary, Congress- 
man William Humphreys, and Mr. Henry 
Clews, the great New York banker, stand 
on any platform, who can afford to stay away, 
no matter what the subject ? 

Ons still another the pastor 
announced that he would discuss the theatre 
question, which was then agitating the pulpits 
of New York. Dr. Hill appeared in the pul- 
pit with Mr. William Hodge, the star in 


occasion 


CHURCH OF 


THE OPEN DOOR” 

“The Man from Home,” a clean, patriotic 
and uplifting play. At the conclusion of 
Dr. Hill’s sermon, Mr. Hodge was presented 
to the audience, and requested to speak from 
the standpoint of the theatre. The effect 
was instantaneous and powerful. The man 
from the “‘footlights’” at once secured the 
good will of the audience, and addressing 
them as “‘brothers and sisters,” pleaded for 
the observance of the Sabbath, and for the 
maintenance of the good and the destruction 
of the bad on the stage. A few days later, 
the following letter was received at the 
Temple: 


“My dear Dr. Hill’ Since I spoke 
from your pulpit I have thought a great 
deal of you and of your church, and of 
its open doors, its free pews and the 
honest, friendly atmosphere I found 
under its quaint old roof. I am sorry, 
awfully sorry, that a free-thinking church, 
fighting such a free, honest, open-handed 
fight, and doing such a great, practical 
work, should be in debt; but it makes me 
very happy to be able to chip in my bit 
for such a cause. Enclosed please find 
check for $1,000. 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM T. HODGE.” 


At the close of one of Dr. Hill’s impassioned 
appeals for the enforcement of law, Police 
Commissioner Bingham was introduced, and 
endorsed all that the pastor had said, closing 
with an eloquent tribute to the work of the 
Metropolitan Temple. 

Last December a great organ, whose pur- 
chase was made possible by the generosity 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was dedicated to 
the memory of the martyred McKinley. The 
dedicatory services continued for an entire 
week, and certainly no such array of repre- 
sentative men was ever brought together to 
officiate in the same pulpit. Sermons were 
preached by the Rev. Bishop Daniel A. 
Goodsell of New York; by the versatile 
editor of the New York Christian Advocate, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, and by Dr. Hill. The 
dedicatory oration was delivered by President 
William H. Taft, and there were addresses by 
Governer Charles E. Hughes, Vice-President 
James S. Sherman, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Col. John J. McCook, Hon. Henry W. Taft, 
Commissioner Robert Watchorn, President 
Reed of Dickinson College, and others. 
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Last May a week of services dedicated 
two additional memorial windows, one in 
honor of the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and the other in memory of 
Abraham Lincoln. The opening sermon 
was preached by Rev. Dr. George Edward 
Reed, President of Dickinson College. The 
names of Hon. Oscar Straus, Hon. John 
Barrett, and Congressmen Cole, McKinley 
and Watson, and many other distinguished 
men, appeared on the programme. On 
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student in Boston became pastor of the 
Eggleston Square Church, which during his 
pastorate was enlarged to accommodate the 
increasing attendance. 

In 1885, Dr. Hill arrived at Spokane, 
Washington, with only a few pennies in one 
pocket and a recommendation for admission 
on trial to an Annual Conference in another. 
Alighting from the train on a cold, windy 
spring morning, he paced the platform, op- 
pressed with a sense of loneliness. Just 





DEDICATION OF McKINLEY ORGAN IN METROPOLITAN TEMPLE 


Sunday Evening, December 13th 


Sunday, May 30, the dedicatory sermon of 
the Lincoln window was preached by Dr. 
Hill, Lafayette Grand Army Post being in 
attendance. 

The pastor, Rev. John Wesley Hill, was 
born at Kalida, Ohio, May 8, 1863. His 
father, Rev. John Wesley Hill, D.D., a 
Methodist preacher of the heroic type, served 
in the active ministry for half a century. 
Having graduated at the Ohio Northern 
University, Dr. Hill studied theology in the 
Boston Theological Seminary, and while a 


as he was about to surrender to the attack of 
melancholia, he observed a gentleman looking 
about with an air of disappointment. The 
embryo minister at once took courage and 
approached the apparently disappointed man. 

“Were you expecting me?” He was 
answered by a surprised glance and the 
question: 

“Who are you?” 

The young man made his identity known, 
and the stranger, smiling genially, grasped 
him by the hand and exclaimed: 
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“‘T guess I must be looking for you, for the 
people whom I expected have not arrived, 
and besides, my home is the headquarters for 
all the preachers in this part of the country.” 

A few minutes later, the young man was 
bowling along the streets of Spokane behind a 
span of handsome black horses. They paused 
a moment before the picturesque falls, and 
Mr. Hill was told that visitors to Washing- 
ton were never allowed to feel homesick. He 
was taken to the residence of his new friend 
and afterward became a sort of godson. 








WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Leaving the Metropolitan Temple, Sunday morning, 
December 13th 

The founding of a new scciety at Sprague 
was one of his first labors in the Northwest. 
In 1888 he was appointed to the First 
Church at Ogden, Utah, where he soon 
inaugurated a relentless warfare upon the 
Mormon Hierarchy, and during his five-year 
pastorate Ogden ceased to be politically con- 
trolled by the Mormon Church. During 
Dr. Hill’s pastorate one of the finest church 
edifices between Denver and San Francisco 
was erected. 

His next charge was Helena, Montana; it 
is still said that no man ever preached to such 
large congregations in that city. In 1893 
Dr. Hill was transferred to Minneapolis, 
where he organized and founded the Fowler 
Memorial Church, subsequently completed 
at a cost of $150,000. 
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In 1896 the active young minister took the 
platform in advocacy of the election of William 
McKinley to the Presidency and ai the close 
of that memorable campaign was appointed 
to the pastorate of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Fostoria, Ohio, where 
he sustained his reputation for successful 
leadership. In 1899, he was appointed to 
Grace Church, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
During a pastorate of six years he greatly 
increased the membership, and thoroughly 
renewed and adorned the historic old church 
on State Street at a cost of over $40,000. 
He was also chosen chaplain of the State 
Senate. From Harrisburg he was appointed 
to the Janes Church of Brooklyn, and within 
three years added 600 members to the church 
roll and installed a $10,000 organ. He was 
called from that church to his present post. 

Dr. Hill is alike at home in ‘‘roughing it” 
among the pioneers of new states, or where 
the pastor “quietly lures to brighter worlds 
and leads the way”;: his characteristic 
methods are vigorous, strenuous, fuli-blooded 
and aggressive. He is happy when towering 
difficulties confront him, and knows not cow- 
ardice or flinching, but delights in winning 
victory from adverse circumstances. Just 
such exhilarating conditions confronted him 
at Metropolitan Temple two years ago, 
when someone described the church as 
“practically without membership, with but 
few influential friends, without resources of 
any kind, and with a debt of $40,000 shutting 
out the sunlight.” The new leader said, 
“Right about face!” and within three 
months welcomed 185 recruits to the member- 
ship, which today numbers over seven hun- 
dred names. An $8,000 organ has been in- 
stalled, extensive repairs have been made, 
and the burden of indebtedness has been 
practically provided for. A memorial Peace 
window has also been dedicated to the mem- 
ory of General Grant, who once occupied 
a pew in the church. In his time many 
wealthy persons were connected with the 
society, but most of these had moved away. 

Dr. Hill at once secured lists of all the 
people residing within half a mile of the 
Temple, to each one of whom a cordial in- 
vitation to attend the Temple services was 
extended; but no offensive proselyting has 
marred the home-coming of thousands who 
have found shelter in a church where demo- 
cratic ways and a genial atmosphere are al- 
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METROPOLITAN TEMPLE 


ways encouraged by a pastor who is at once a 
brother to all—unaffected, approachable and 
everybody’s well-wisher; the stranger of 
yesterday is today his warmest friend. 

In pulpit and platform Dr. Hill is an orator. 
He paints word pictures; tramps impressively 
along the highways of fact; or seizing a sub- 
lime principle, he soars into the upper air 
of thrilling oratory. Now he is sternly 
logical, reasoning as if he had fed on syl- 
logisms all his life. Now he is all pathos 
and sympathy, and every heart melts before 
him; now he denounces with lightnings of 
righteous wrath, and again he lifts his audi 





ence to heights whence they can see the so- 
lution of some long-vexed problem of human 
life. Seldom indeed this 
speech use other than short sentences, com 
pact and forceful as maxims or oracular 
utterances. He almost shortens a straight 
line in order to reach the target of his thought. 
Not tall, but square-shouldered and massive 
in build, he looks the embodiment of physical 
and mental force. Whoever listens to that 
voice of richest tone and ample compass en- 
joys new revelations of the range and beauty 
of the English language. 

An incessant demand is made upon Dr 


does master of 
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Hill’s time to address audiences beyond the question so often heard —“What business has a 
horizon of his church work. If he would _ preacher in politics?” In the last campaign, 
give up his pastorate for the lyceum he received the unique compliment of being 


platform, he 
might easily lead 
in that line. He 
has lectured on 
such subjects as 
“The Reign of 
the Brain,” 
“National Per- 
ils,’ “Abraham 
Lincoln,” “‘ Pur- 
itanism in the 
New World,” 
“Humor, Pathos 
and Tragedy of 
Life among the 
Mormons,” 
“Politics and 
Religion” and 
“The American 
Volunteer Sol- 
dier,” and a pro- 
fusion of elo- 
quent tributes to 
his success be- 
fore audiences 
has been show- 
ered on him. 
Dr. Hill for 
some years past 
has taken part 
in all the na 
tional contests. 
On the political 
platform, all his 
great powers to 
enchant or per- 
suade have free 
play. ‘‘ What 
business has a 
preacher out of 
politics?” is Dr. 
Hill’s invariable 
response to the 





TWO MEMORIAL WINDOWS 








invited to ac- 
company Wil- 
liam Howard 
Taft on his jour- 
ney through the 
West. 

Forty-six years 
old, in the height 
of his powers, 
with an extra- 
ordinary _ train- 
ing in the school 
of varied experi- 
ence, and with 
a record of suc- 
cesses in all his 
noble activities 
in the service of 
the church, pub- 
lic morals, ex- 
alted citizenship 
and disinterest- 
ed patriotism, 
the pastor of the 
Metropolitan 
Temple is one 
of the forces to 
which the great 
city looks for 
suppressing evil, 
uplifting strick- 
en humanity, 
promoting civic 
righteousness 
and securing 
better and more 
permanent pros- 
perity for the 
millions of in- 
habitants of the 
great metropolis 
of this Western 
world. 




















NATIONAL CITY BANK 


By FLYNN WAYNE 


HAT the Bank of England is to the 

British Empire, the National City 
Bank of New York City is to the United 
States of America. This great financial 
institution of the United States occupies the 
largest and handsomest bank building in the 
world. Impressive and picturesque, its great 
Ionic columns peer out from the end of Broad- 
way, as one walks from Trinity Church down 
that world-famous thoroughfare into what 
was formerly known as the ‘walled street” 
of ancient Manhattan. 


The bank building, formerly the custom’ 


house, faces on lower Wall Street; though it 
has undergone many vicissitudes consequent 
on fire, damage of various sorts and altera- 
tion, it retains all that was characteristic of 
the original building, having suffered no 
disfigurement during its transformation from 
a custom house to the largest bank building 
in the world. The architects rendered a 
noble service to architectural New York in 
adapting the interior to its new uses, while 
preserving the beautiful and historic colonnade. 
The building is now a fitting home for an 
institution with fifty millions of capital and 
surplus, and immense connection with all 
the smaller cities, towns and villages through- 
out the republic; the bank is looked upon as 
a financial Gibraltar, as well as a strong bond 
of interest and protection. 

Following the skyward tendency of the 
celestiai-minded people of New York, four 
new stories were added to the old custom 
house; a Corinthian colonnade placed above 
the Ionic monoliths gave a combination which 
added grace and beauty to the severe stateli- 
ness and strength of the original edifice; this 
unique method of doubling the capacity of 
this great building, without changing the char- 
acter or spoiling the effect of the architecture, 
has been pronounced a triumph. 

The charm of the interior inspires in the 
beholder that indescribable spell that is 
thrown over the tourist when he first surveys 
the beauty and grace, the variety and warmth 
of coloring, ‘‘the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
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vault,” the unbroken distances of the ancient 
cathedrals of Europe. The public banking 
room occupies 25,000 square feet, and over- 
looks four streets, Wall, William and Han- 
over streets and Exchange Place. While 
rectangular in shape, the corner angles are 
utilized for three mezzanine floors, which 
are concealed by, bronze grills, covered with 
satin finished glass. 

In the center of the building is a great 
steel vault, which is as secure as human hands 
can make it. The safe is two stories high 
and has an open space on all sides. Begin- 
ning at the interior wall, the first layer is of 
armor plate five inches thick; then follow a 
layer of railroad iron and cement five inches 
thick, one-half inch of steel plate and one-half 
inch of gauze wire mesh, which might be 
called the nervous system of the safe. Above 
these is another layer of ten and a half inches 
of steel, and the outside of the safe is surfaced 
with a veneer of one-half inch thick polished 
steel; the whole is surrounded with brass 
pipes containing superheated steam which, 
if turned on, would kill anyone within 
twenty-five feet of it, and if allowed to re- 
main in full force would in a short time 
destroy any living thing in the building. 

On all sides of the main hall extend mez- 
zanine floors, screened by scroll work in 
bronze and glass, and occupied by those de- 
partments of the bank which do not have 
direct business with the public. 

On the top floor are three dining rooms, 
one for the officers, one for the women, and 
one for the men employes of the bank, supple- 
mented with kitchen and laundry, making 
it a complete establishment like the old 
English institutions, such as “‘the old lady 
of Threadneedle Street.” On the other side 
of the building is located a library, supplied 
with the best books obtainable on banking 
and business procedure in general. 

The o!d custom house was purchased by 
the National City Bank from the United 
States government in 1898, for the sum of 
$3,265,000, and the services of the: best archi- 
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MR. FRANK A. VANDERLIP, PRESIDENT NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK 












NATIONAL 


tects were secured to remodel the building, 
while one of the bank officers made a tour of 
the United States to study up-to-date bank- 
ing appliances. The cost of remodelling 
was $2,500,000, but its projectors achieved 
the feat of making a massive and stately 
building of the old order into a modern 
structure of great architectural beauty, and 
of proportions suited to the demands of 
America’s greatest metropolis. 

In the president’s room of the National 
City Bank sits a man in the prime of life, 
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he increased his influence and _ reputation. 

Mr. Vanderlip not only understands the 
intricacies and labyrinthine windings of 
modern finance, but is a broad student of 
human nature and of international affairs. 
Whether conferring with Japanese, Russians, 
Germans, English, French or canny Scot, 
he is recognized as a financier of tremendous 
force and sagacity. 

His brilliant career is an epitome of the 
history of his nation, passing rapidly from 
youthful obscurity to a position of trust and 








IN THE 


Frank Arthur Vanderlip, whose iron gray 
hair and moustache and keen, blue eyes sug- 
gest the truly Americanesque type of aggres- 
sive business ability which has developed 
from the erstwhile farmer boy of Aurora, 
Illinois. His close study and keen analysis 
of financial topics, while in Chicago journal- 
ism, marked him early as a man of unusual 
ability in matters of finance. He went to 
Washington as secretary to Secretary of the 
Treasury Lyman J. Gage, and later was ap- 
pointed first assistant secretary of the Treasury 
by President McKinley; in both positions 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK, 








THE LARGEST BANKING INSTITUTION 
WORLD 


importance. Although born on a farm in 
1864, young Vanderlip served as apprentice 
in a machine shop, and in his workman’s 
overalls eagerly learned all he could about 
cogs and cams; he was not afraid of grease 
and grime; like Samson, ‘‘a strong man not 
accounted lazy,” he was quick to seize the 
splendid possibilities that lie before American 
youth. Educated in the public schools, the 
ambition for a higher education instilled by 
his mother and grandmother impelled him to 
enter the University of Illinois, and later to take 
another course in the University of Chicago, 
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but he never was a ‘‘book man,” and al- 
ways kept in touch with practical affairs. 

Mr. Vanderlip joined the Chicago Tribune 
as a reporter. He was soon promoted to 
the financial editor’s desk. In 1894 he was 
associate editor of the Chicago Economist, 
and his articles in that paper attracted wide- 
spread attention among financiers all over 
the country. He has always been an opti- 
mist, and yet is ever ready to lift a warning 
hand when rash speculation threatens to 
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lecturer on the topics of which he has so 
masterly a grasp. To his many friends in 
every state and territory and throughout 
Europe, he represents substantial worth, and 
it is not surprising that his administration has 
already meant so much to the great institu- 
tion he represents. He sees beyond the red 
lines of a routine statement, and gets at the 
live essence of a proposition which a mass of 
figures sometimes obscures. An attentive 
listener, a man who gives broad-gauged coun- 





INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NATIONAL CITY 
HANDLED IN A DAY 


interfere with the welfare of the country. 
The personnel of the National City Bank 
comes close to the people, and the president 
never loses his inbred cornfield common sense 
amid the maelstrom of Wall Street specula- 
tion. The directness and simplicity char- 
acteristic of the man prevails in his office. 
There is never hurry or confusion. He is a 
splendid type of the strong young leaders of 
finance—men of force and high character— 
who have been recruited by New York from 
the prairie farms of the Middle West. 

Mr. Vanderlip is in great demand as a 
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sel, he has solved many a vexing problem. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s contributions to leading 
magazines have attracted wide attention, 
and he is regarded as one of the great think- 
ers and philosophers, as well as one of the 
strong financiers, of the American school. 
There is the old-time infection in his cheery 
laugh, the old-time sympathy in the clasp 
of his hand, and to those who know him 
personally he will always remain just “Frank” 
Vanderlip, even when he has won the many 
distinctions that are predicted for him, and 
that seem to be his inevitable lot in the future. 
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HOW BLUEJACKETS MAKE MONEY 


By JOHN R. COX 


EVENTEEN dollars and sixty cents a 

month does not seem like a very generous 
stipend for an able-bodied man, but that is 
the initial wage of the unskilled youth who 
dons the blue blouse, the bell-shaped trousers 
and the pancake hat. It is only after the 
prospective recruit has had explained to him 
the maze of extras and the many opportunities 
which are open to him, that he realizes that 
the Navy is a pretty good paying proposition. 
For it must be understood that the pay, 
though small at the start, is practically all 
clear money. The recruit is provided with 
a liberal supply of plain but wholesome food 
and a comfortable berth, which cost him noth- 
ing; if he needs any medicine or the services 
of a doctor, he has but to make his wants 
known. The government starts him on his 
naval career with a free outfit of uniform, 
blankets, overcoats, underclothes, etc.; and 
as the first supply needs replenishing, he 
draws his clothing from store at cost to the 
government. As he becomes proficient in 
his duties, his pay is increased; and with each 
re-enlistment he receives a material addition, 
so that it may be said that the average pay 
of our bluejackets compares very favorably 
with prevailing wages in civil life for skilled 
workmen. 

But there is many a way for our blue- 
jacket to add to his income, if he is of a frugal 
turn of mind. Some of the methods employed 
depend for their success upon the lack of 
frugality and foresight on the part of their 
pleasure -loving ship- 


in the service, once it is accumulated. The 
government authorizes the deposit of savings 
with the navy paymaster, for which our good 
Uncle Sam pays four per cent. interest; and 
the savings are as secure as the government’s 
own money. Or, if the man-of-war’s man 
prefers, he can make an allotment to his 
“home folks,’ or to one of the numerous 
savings banks in seacoast cities which make 
a specialty of handling sailors’ accounts by 
mail. 

The possible methods of making extra 
money on shipboard are manifold. ‘‘Tail- 
orizing”’ is one of the most profitable. While 
a ship’s tailor is detailed to most of our ships, 
his duties are limited to making necessary 
alterations in the uniforms which are issued 
to the members of the crew. Many enlisted 
men own sewing machines, upon which they 
do repair work, and they also do odd jobs for 
officers, such as pressing and cleaning. A 
handy man with the needle can also make a 
handsome sum by doing fancy work. Some 
of the most delicate embroidery work has 
been done by sailor-men. 

The ship’s barber also makes a comfort- 
able living in addition to his regular pay; 
and the distribution of prizes at target prac- 
tice enriches the coffers of the gun crew by 
a considerable sum. Men who are detailed 
to duty on board submarine boats are. al- 
lowed an additional five dollars a month, 
and, besides, a dollar a day for every day 
the boat is submerged. Bluejackets detailed 

as signalmen, as cox- 





mates. Most sailors 
are proverbial spend- 
ers and the men who 
have the cleverness to 
cater to their tastes 
have a ready market 
for their wares. 


* * * 





Nor is it a difficult 
matter to keep money 











swains of power 
boats, or in charge of 
holds are allowed 
extra pay. Acrew 
messman receives five 
dollars a month for 
performing that some- 
what menial function; 
and the man who is 
not ashamed to ‘“‘take 
in washing” can 
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SPORTS OF THE BLUEJACKETS ON THE “ FLORIDA” 


easily double his navy pay. Every bluejacket 
is expected to keep his clothes clean, and is 
supposed to perform the laundering himselt; 
but there are always men who prefer to pay 
for having the service done. 

All service men are keenly interested in 
athletic oftentimes a 
amounting to several thousand 


contests, and prize 
dollars is 
won in a boat race—a purse being made up 
among the shipmates of the competing crews. 
A champion boxer is frequently enriched by 
several hundred dollars by his share of the 
“‘gate receipts.” 

The man with a camera can always earn 
sufficient spending money to pay his expenses 
ashore, by obtaining views of places of inter- 
est and selling copies to his shipmates and to 
magazine writers. The bluejacket who is 


shrewd enough to buy souvenirs and fancy 
articles in foreign ports for the lowest price 
can always dispose of his stock at a profit te 
his shipmates who prefer ta pay him a per 
centage rather than risk being swindled by 
the foreign shopkeepers. 

One of the novel methods of earning an 
honest penny is for a man with a descriptive 
knack—usually a yeoran—to prepare an 
interesting letter upon the cruise of the ship, 
or some of the strange ports visited, the 
honors paid the vessel, the entertainments 
offered, and describing the customs of the 
inhabitants. These 
and to the 
fifty cents to a dollar a copy 
cheap at that. 


manifolded 
members of the crew for 
and _ usually 
The parents or relatives of 
the sailor-boy thus are kept informed of his 


letters are 


sold 


adventures and experiences, and he is re 
lieved of a task that is irksome to most boys. 











MAJ.-GEN. JOHN FRANCIS WESTON 


By EMMET HAMILTON 


PF renen: WESTON is one of the most 
widely known and popular officers in the 
United States Army, and his friends are legion, 
both.in military and civil circles. He isamong 
the few remaining examples of the ‘old 
army,” and is per- 


went, it was always in the forefront of the fight. 
During Sherman’s march to the sea, the Ken- 
tucky brigades of cavalry were always at the 
head of the column and had many a hard- 
contested battle with Wheeler and Forrest. 

He participated in 





haps the only oflicer 
of distinction now in 
active who 
links the memories of 
the Civil War with 
the military spirit of a 
later generation. It 
is doubtful if there is 
any officer on the ac- 
tive list today who 


service 


has a record which 
compares with his. 
While a mere youth 
he participated in 
many of the 
battles of the rebel- 
lion —from 1861 to 
the tragic close at Ap- 
pomattox—and over 
thirty years after- 
wards, as a grizz'ed 





great 


veteran, was engaced 
in the Spanish-Amc ri- 
can War. In the in- 
terval between the 
two struggles, he took 
part in many of the 
Indian wars and out- 
breaks that marked 
that troubled period. 

He was born in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
November 13, 1845, and comes of English 
and Irish parentage. The sturdy and light- 
hearted characteristics of these two races are 
happily blended in him; and his spirit of com- 
radeship and sunny disposition won for him 
throughout the army the sobrijuet of “ Happy 
Jack” Weston. When the Civil War broke 


out, though only a boy of sixteen, he eagerly 
enlisted in the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry as a 
private. 


Wherever this renowned regiment 
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the action at Leban- 
on, Tennessee, where 
he had a horse shot 
from under him, but 
mounted another and 
continued the pursuit 
of General Morgan’s 
command. He was in 
the Perryville cam- 
paign, and subse- 
quently in the battles 
and campaigns of La- 


vergne, Brentwood, 
Spring Hill, Franklin, 
Triune, Shelbyville, 


Chickamauga, Caper- 
ton’s Landing, At- 
lanta campaign, and 
Resaca, where he 
wascomplimented for 
gallantry on the field. 
The occasion was 
when General Raum 
was hard pressed, 
but holding Resaca, 


and General Sher- 
man hurrying _ for- 
ward to his relief. 


Some distance to the 
front of the northeast 
fort was a ridge or wide hill from which 
the Confederates, who gained possession of 
it, opened a galling fire upon the fort com- 
manded by Colonel Watkins. Captain Wes- 
ton asked permission to head a storming 
party and capture the hill, and two companies 
were assigned for the duty. The forces left 
the works and moved forward briskly to the 
assault; reaching a skirt of timber, they paused 
to reorganize their line, when they rushed for- 
ward at double quick across the level and up 
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the slope, carrying the summit with a shout. 
They at once opened fire to the right and left 
and drove the enemy from the position. This 
act of gallantry was witnessed by the entire 
federal force and elicited great praise; and he 
was complimented for gallantry on the field. 

He was in the Nashville Campaign, Cen- 
treville, Montgomery, and Wetumpka, and 
was awarded a medal of honor for clever and 
daring conduct at the latter place. It was 
while in command of a battalion ordered to 
destroy steamboats loaded with supplies for 
the enemy that he was stopped by an unford- 
able river; but with five of his men he swam 
the river, captured two leaky canoes and fer- 
ried his men across, encountered and defeated 
a force of the enemy, and on reaching We- 
tumpka found the boats anchored in mid- 
stream. He lured the captain ashore, and 
with the boat thus secured reached the 
steamers and demanded and received their 
surrender—the supplies of which were in- 
tended for the comman¢ of the Confederate 
chieftain, General Forrest—thus rivaling a 
deed of the noted Sergeant Jasper in the 
Revolutionary War. Wetumpka was his last 
engagement in the Civil War, which he entered 
as a private at the age of sixteen and came 
out of as a major a little over nineteen years 
of age. During three months of Thomas’ 
campaign against Hood he commanded his 
regiment when only eighteen; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance that during the 
entire period of the war, in which he was so 
often under fire and continuously conspicuous 
for his bravery, he was wounded only once. 
He was honorably mustered out with his 
regiment in 1865. 

Owing to the outbreak of the war, his educa- 
tion had been interrupted, and at its close he 
returned to St. Mary’s College in Kentucky 
to continue his studies. But the lure of the 
army was too strong, and after a year or two 
at college he secured an appointment as a 
lieutenant in the famous Seventh Cavalry 
with its record of pathos and distinction. No 
command of equal size in the world ever had 
so much hard fighting—not even the old Dra- 
goon regiment of 1846-1847—and such a 
death rate in its officers. For several years 
after joining the regiment, it was but a battle 
and a march, with the daring and lamented 
Custer the leading spirit. 

Lieutenant Weston was in the campaign 
against the Cheyennes in the Indian Territory 


JOHN 
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under Sheridan, whom he admired immensely 
and considered the greatest cavalry comman- 
der the world ever saw—not even excepting 
Murat. 

Before the completion of the railroads to 
the Pacific, multitudes of immigrants and 
trains had to be guarded across the plains 
where the Cheyennes and Comanches were 
tomahawking and murdering the travelers in 
great numbers. The torch and scalping knife 
were in evidence everywhere. It was on this 
strenuous and dangerous duty that Lieutenant 
Weston was engaged and in which he had 
many close calls. 

He was in the Big Horn fight in Montana, 
was in the Yellowstone expedition, and was 
complimented personally and officially by 
Custer for serviccs in the relief of that ill- 
starred commander. It was in the spring of 
1873 when he went with Custer’s expedition 
to guard the surveyors on the Northern Paci- 
fic Railroad west of the Missouri River. The 
details of that expedition have been told and 
retold. There was the time when Custer, 
out in advance of the rest of the expedition, 
came near being surprised by the Indians. 
Surrounded by the hostiles, and with his men 
in blue being picked off one by one by the 
circling, hideously painted redskins, he saw 
galloping to his relief and saving him from 
massacre a straggling troop of cavalrymen, 
at whose head rode a sturdy figure, with a 
saber wildly waving over his head and a big 
Colt gun barking savagely at the Indians. 
Custer could not but admire that coming 
figure, and, turning to an officer near him, 
said: ‘‘T’ll bet ten to one that is Weston and 
his troop in the lead.” But the general found 
no takers, for all believed that if any one came 
through that horde of encircling savages, it 
would be ‘‘Dare-Devil” Jack Weston. 

In speaking of those times and of many 
Indian chiefs he had known, General Weston 
remarked: 

‘“‘T have always considered old Satanta 
and Sitting Bull as the ablest Indians I 
have ever known. Satanta was a great 
warrior, the first man of his tribe. The 
other, Sitting Bull, was not a warrior, 
but a ‘medicine man,’ a sort of conjuror, 
who, nevertheless, wielded an immense 
influence with his tribe.” 


Once Satanta was close upon him. Lieu- 


tenant Weston had but fifteen men, but they 
He took 


were all old soldiers of the Civil War. 
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refuge for defence in an old corral, built up 
of adobe, and got upon the roofs of the houses. 
The Indians swarmed in, but with their seven 
shooting Spencers the troops were able to 
stand off sixty or seventy desperate warriors, 
led by Satanta himself, until two other troops 
of the regiment came up. 

He also had some narrow escapes from am- 
buscades. While on the Yellowstone once, 
he and his party were resting near a spring. 
Although they would have very much liked 
some of the cold water, they deemed it too 
dangerous to send for it. There was a civil- 
ian in the party named Badderly, from Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. He determined to go to the 
spring for water. No Indians had been seen, 
and so far as outward or visible signs went, it 
seemed all right. 

Still, it was unsafe to take any chances. 
It was in a dangerous Indian country. There 
were but fifteen soldiers, the region ahead 
was unscouted, and was new to all the party. 
So they cautiously went into camp without 
making any fires. Badderly and one or two 
others went down to the spring. In fifteen 
minutes he was dead. As feared, the In- 
dians had laid a cunning ambush there. 
They knew the white men were almost cer- 
tain to go to this spring after water. It was 
the shrewd and wary Satanta, as usual, who 
was at the head of this devilment. 

In 1875 General Sheridan made a personal 
request of General Grant, his old comrade 
but then President, to appoint Lieutenant 
Weston a captain in the Subsistence Depart- 
ment, which was done; and he rose by degrees 
through the various gradations, becoming a 
major in 1892, a lieutenant colonel in 1897, 
a colonel in 1898, and commissary general 
in 1900. 

When deluged with telegrams of congratu- 
lation on his promotion to the latter office, a 
glimpse of the real man was obtained as he 
sat at his desk and stuffed another telegram 
into the spacious drawer already crammed 
full, and said to one of his assistants: 

“This touches me. Here’s a dispatch 
from Blank. Do you remember him? Why, 
he used to hold our horses away out there in 
Nowhere land, and to think he scraped up 
money enough to wire me congratulations! 
Well, I must acknowledge that right off.” 
He loves the old soldier, the old friend, no 
matter how humble. Rank and riches count 
with him for only what they are really worth. 
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FRANCIS WESTON 
During the disastrous overflow of the 
Mississippi River in the summer of 1890, the 
secretary of war placed him in charge of the 
relief for supplying food to those rendered 
destitute and starving by the flood. At the 
conclusion of this onerous and difficult duty, 
it merited such praise that Governor Nichols 
of Louisiana forwarded him an engrossed 
copy of a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of Louisiana tendering him the thanks of the 
legislature for the services in the relief work 
during and following the disaster; and he 
also received the highest zommendation of 
the secretary of war. 

In the beginning of the Spanish-American 
War he went to Cuba as chief commissary 
of the United States forces under the com- 
mand of General Shafter and achieved great 
distinction; and for the services rendered in 
the campaign was in 1898, near the close of 
the war, made a brigadier general of volun- 
teers, and complimented in a formal letter 
General Shafter, 
in recommending him for promotion, stated: 

“To him, perhaps, I am more indebted 
than to any other officer for the successful 
Often when it 
seemed impossible to overcome the difficul- 


by the secretary of war. 


issue of our operations. 


ties in the way of bringing forward supplies, 
his indomitable energy and good judgment 
have triumphed over all obstacles.” 

Day and night he pushed on, going about 
in a pair of old white trousers and a flannel 
shirt. He let his beard grow because he did 
not have time to shave; sometimes he forgot 
to wash his face; he ate his meals in a most 
irregular fashion, and he slept anywhere, 
some time between midnight and daybreak, 
now on the deck of the lighter and now on a 
sack in a corner of the old sawmill, where he 
had taken a bench for an office desk. But 
men would have perished in the trenches be- 
fore Santiago—they were sick and spent 
already—if the commissary department had 
not kept working away at rush orders. While 
he worked as hard as any pack mule in the 
army, he always had a joke to crack. 
Through all the strain and struggle he kept as 
sound as a nut and as cheerful as a cricket. 

When General Miles sent for him to come 
aboard one of the transports to have a talk 
with him, he locked, when he appeared, 
more like a tramp than an army officer, so 
black were his linen trousers from sitting on 
sacks and boxes, and so frayed at the bot- 
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tom. He wore no cravat and his beard was 
ragged; but General Miles knew him for his 
true value. He was General Miles’ com- 
missary while engaged in the exhausting 
chase of wily and ferocious old Geronimo 
through the southwest and Mexico, and who 
was finally run to earth and captured. 

At Santiago, when he was doing all mortal 
man could do to discharge the cargoes from 
the ships and bring up rations to feed the 
soldiers and the starving, the commanding 
general was nervous and uneasy, his temper 
was almost at the breaking point, and he was 
finding fault. Colonel Weston exclaimed in 
the midst of it all: ‘‘Don’t shoot the fiddler, 
General, he is doing his best.” This happy 
shot, fired at the fateful moment, restored 
equilibrium. This fine judgment of time 
and measure, this instant and delicate ad- 
justment of the powder to the ball—the gift 
to say the right thing at the right time 
amounts to genius. Oftentimes it turns the 
scale at critical moments when it is a question 
whether it is to be fight or fun, a cross or 
crown, shipwreck or the harbor. 

He showed his knowledge of men and his 
facility to meet emergencies when he carried 
out packages and boxes on his shoulder 
through the surf at Santiago, when in a des- 
perate strait, in order to help and encourage 
his weary and disheartened men, who bright- 
ened up when they witnessed this striking 
spectacle and went the limit of human en- 
durance for him. He knew well men could 
be led but could not be driven. 

In a great stress at Santiago while turning 
out vast quantities of rations, a timid subor- 
dinate who had only been commissary in 
time of peace, and had known nothing but 
red tape and a quiet life, suggested that 
accounts would be held up if requisitions 
and receipts were not secured for the supplies. 
He was met with a bluff but kindly excla- 
mation: ‘Hell,’ said Colonel Weston, ‘‘I 
can feed an army in the field on pig and 
beans without a scrap of paper. There is no 
time to wait for blanks and paper; these 
hungry men want bacon and _hard-tack.” 
This was characteristic of his method; he 
always met emergencies. In a state of con- 
fusion and pressure he cut red tape and fed 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in this prompt and 
common-sense fashion. By his solicitude 
and untiring efforts he won the heart of the 
celebrated Rough Rider who appreciated his 
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capability and mentioned him frequently in 
his book on the Rough Riders; and referred to 
the incident when later, as President of the 
United States, he congratulated and handed 
him his commission as a major general in the 
army. 

He was always kind and considerate to 
subordinates, which counts for so much in 
the come and go of life and is an unerring 
test of the heart of the man. As he himself 
once remarked: ‘‘Nothing can convey more 
pleasure nor is in any measurement more 
correct than the esteem of those with whom 
you are thrown.” No matter how humble 
the subordinate, he would listen to his little 
stories of hope and trouble with sympathies 
easily enlisted. ‘Though at times quick to 
flame, it was soon over and the sky clear. 
As an illustration of this, and of his kindiy 
impulse and fondness for his employes, it is 
related that on one occasion he spoke too 
sharply to one who felt it keenly. In a few 
minutes the General went out into the room 
where the employe and others were, and 
said: ‘I spoke sharply just now and am 
sorry for it. You must not feel badly, for, 
believe me, it pains me far more than it does 
you.” Such a quick and manly expression of 
regret betrays a magnanimous nature, which 
men have always loved and always will. 

A laughable incident occurred one day 
when an employe, who was something of a 
chronic complainer, was in gloomy spirits, 
largely because of too much ardent spirits. 
He was telling his tale of woe and giving a 
minute account of nervous symptoms, fore- 
most among which was a tingling sensation 
he said he felt at the base of the spine. The 
description was minute, the tone was doleful, 
with heavy harping on the tingling sensation 
at the base of the spine. The General lis- 
tened long and patiently, and then exciaimed 
in a jocular mood: ‘Bless my soul, Billy, you 
are sprouting a tail.” This sally cut short the 
tale of the complainer. 

In 1903, several years after becoming Com- 
missary General, he was stricken with a 
grave illness and his life despaired of. The 
news evoked a remarkable demonstration in 
the widest circle. The Baltimore American, 
in referring to the announcement that he was 
dangerousy ill at Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, and not expected to live, said: 
“The news of the General’s serious condition 
created as great a sensation in Washington 
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as if the President had fallen seriously ill.” 
His ruddy cheeks, bright eye, and snow- 
white hair made him a noticeable figure any- 
where, and presented a picture seemingly of 
perfect health, which made his sudden illness 
all the more difficult to realize. An old com- 
rade tells this story of him while he was so 
desperately ill, and everyone except the Gen- 
eral himself thought he was going to die: 
‘““There was more genuine sorrow and solici- 
tude from every part of the army than was 
ever seen before. Everyone thought it was 
only a question of hours with him. One day 
I dropped into the hospital to see him and 
was so shocked at his emaciated and drawn 
face that I showed it in my face. Then it was 
that he spoke up with a suggestion of his un- 
worded thought. ‘Not on your life, old man; 
not this time, and don’t you think it. You 
just go back and tell the boys I’ll work out of 
this and be back measuring out hard-tack and 
beans at the old stand.’ His prophecy came 
true.” 

He is free from vanity, selfishness and snob- 
bery, and dwells apart from the intrigues, the 
jealousies and petty struggles for favor and 
advancement. His handgrasp is hearty, his 
manner cordial, and he is one of the most 
approachable men living—a true democrat 
in all save politics. The admiration and re- 
spect in which he is held were won by lovable 
and manly traits. He is the beau ideal of a sol- 
dier — brave, warm-hearted and cool-headed. 

General Weston is a student of mankind 
and of books—touching elbows with all man- 
ner of men and reading many kinds of books 
—military science, history, biography, poetry. 
With the aid of a tenacious memory he has 
stored away a vast fund of information— 
historic examples, apt quotations, philosophic 
illustrations—all of which take wing at will. 
Perhaps it is not singular that he loves the 
writings of the great poets, since Caesar, 
Frederick the Great, and other soldiers did, 
though it is true that Frederick’s poetry was 
poor and his generalship great. 

When ordered to Boston for station, he 
thought it afforded an excellent opportunity 
for culture, and availed himself of it by 
taking a course at the Boston School of Tech- 
nology. Among the studies pursued was that 
of chemistry, in which he is as proficient as a 
professional. He featured this study to meet 


the requirements of his profession and be- 
cause of his love of the science. 
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He flashes and sparkles as much as Douglas 
Jerrold did. If anything, his range is even 
wider than the gifted Englishman’s was, for 
in his armory are not only wit and humor, 
but satire, ridicule, mimicry, and he is a rare 
raconteur, there never being a dull moment 
in a circle which includes him. His humor 
is sunnier than Jerrold’s was and his wit not 
like his, forever barbed, but when stirred to 
anger, it is doubtful whether Randolph of 
Roanoke, or Ingalls in his prime, had a keener 
tongue or wider vocabulary. 

A remarkable thing about his stories and 
bon mots is that they are not like those of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Chauncey Depew 
and many other masters in this line—studied 
out in the closet— but spring from the in- 
spiration of the moment. 

He married Miss Sallie Garvin, a Louis- 
ville belle, and a member of one of the best- 
known families in Kentucky. 

General Weston has taken part in three 
wars—the Civil War, Indian War and the 
Spanish-American War—bridging a period 
of nearly forty years. He has fought in some 
of the greatest battles of modern times, been 
severely wounded, been complimented more 
than once, and also brevetted, for bravery on 
the field, and won a medal for skill and daring 
in the face of difficulty and danger. During 
his entire service in the Civil War he was never 
absent from his command, or exempt from 
any duty, or missed a fight if he could find a 
foe. The larger portion of all this achieve- 
ment and this brilliant career was crowded 
into the brief span of four years and before he 
had attained the age of twenty. Not only did 
he display rare courage and judgment in the 
field, but later exhibited the highest order of 
administrative talent, his conduct of the Sub- 
sistence Department being characterized by 
the highest efficiency and absolute integ- 
rity. 

He is a unique figure in the military history 
of the time. He has had a busy and eventful 
life all given to the army and his country— 
from the beardless boy to the gray-haired 
veteran; from the private to the major general 
And now at the approaching close of his 
official activity, his army comrades, his news- 
paper admirers, and a host of friends in civil 
life are hoping to see him retired as a lieu- 
tenant general in recognition of splendid 
service and unfaltering devotion, and to 
round out a long and distinguished career 




















DAYLIGHT AND CLOCK-TIME 


By C. W. HALL 


ENERAL wonder is expressed that the 

“daylight” bill, in charge of Congress- 
man Peters, at Washington, has never been 
thought of before. Vi hen understood, it will 
be considered an innovation of great impor- 
tance. While being freely discussed, changes 
and improvements are incorporated in the 
plans. The 
English Parliament has 


introduced in the 
been 
avoid the complications which raised 


latest bill 
amended to 
many 
objections to the earlier one. 

The present British plan is cn the third 
Sunday in April to set all the clocks forward 
to 4:45 A.M., 
present schedule would point to 3:45 A.M. 


when the hands according to 
which woud practically put the clock an 
hour “fast,” as we say, and get workers and 
the people all over the country to rise an hour 
earlier than usual, without knowing it after 
the first day. This move all time 
schedules along one hour without requiring 
any change of railroad time or schedule, 
because the advancing of the clocks ene hour 
would be universa!. We should emancipate 
ourselves and live, JaLor and enjoy by the 
natural, or time, if we adopted the 
plans proposed in Great Britain. 


would 


sun, 


Many objections have Leen raised to the 
new time-schedule in England, where every- 
thing moves along conservative lines, and the 
novel plan is somewhat cppesed. There is 
in reality no difiiculty about it, as may Le 
witnessed in such p'aces as Pittsburg, where 
there is a change cf time. 
the Eastern time might be used instead of 
Western time, and people would keep in 
touch with the movement of the 
adopting such a schedule. 


In other words, 


sun by 


The English originator of this reform, 
William Willitts, claims that it would save 
thousands of dollars by eliminating the need 
for burning electric and other artificial light 
in the evening hours, because it would he 
possible to utilize daylight instead; the 
change, it is claimed, would add many years 
to the active lives of the working people, by 
giving them a chance to get fresh air during 
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the witching hours of sunset and afterglow, 
when they are usually pent up at some seden- 
tary occupation. 

On the third September, 
the days have shortened, the clocks 


Sunday in 
when 
would all be put back again to the present 
schedule of time, but really to agree with 
If a Jand of such 
conservatism and tradition as England can 
vive us the initiative in this matter, it is 
ceriain that the United States will not be far 
behind in adopting such palpable benefits. 

It has been said that, owing to our briefer 
daylight hours at the close of the day, we 
should gain less than England. While this 
may be true of the evening, we should gain 


the rise and set of the sun. 


far more in the morning, because, though our 
summer is much warmer, our morning hours 
are cool and much better adapted for work 
than Jater in the day, whereas the climate in 
Great Britain is never trving, so far as heat is 
concerned. Every effort should be made to 
secure those precious hours of cool morning, 
and escape from work during that last trying, 
stuffy hour in the late afternoon, when city 
off.ces and stores become almost unbearable 
during the warm months. 

Business men in many cities have taken 
the matter up, and the National Daylight 
Association is upon a_ vigorous 
campaign, which will be continued until these 
more reasonable methods of regulating work- 
ing hours are secured. There is no reason 
why clock time should not be adjusted to suit 
us, when greater health and convenience may 
be gained by readjustment and by regulating 
the clock by the sun and the seasons. All 
brain specialists agree that the best work is 


entering 





Cone in the morning, so that the adoption of 
the new schedule would not only increase the 
quantity of work, but would improve the 
quality. 

The opposition .. we English railroads 
to this 
since the simpler plan of making the change 
a!l at one time has been adopted, and the 
astronomers at Greenwich and Washington 


innovation has been’ withdrawn 
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think there would be no trouble. There 
are already three computations of time: si- 
dereal—according to the stars; astronomical, 
beginning at noon, and civil, beginning at 
midnight. They do not think it at all a 
difficult proposition to put the clocks forward 
an hour in April and back an hour in Septem- 
ber, making the arbitrary adjustment of time 
more in harmony with sunrise and sunset, 
while leaving business schedules practically 
untouched 

Some objections were brought forward by 
theatrical managers, who said that the 
changed hours of the eyening would be too 
early for their performances. Upon consider- 
ation it seems unlikely that the change could 
in any way affect them, in view of the popu- 





larity of the matinee. The good attendance 
at Saturday afternoon performances proves 
that people will go to the theatre when op- 
portunity offers, whether it be daylight or 
dark. As all performances require arti- 
ficial light, the change of schedule can be 
of little consequence to the theatres. In 
Sweden and Norway places of amusement 
open at 6:30 and close at nine, and people are 
home again before ten o’clock. In fact, the 
hours of amusement are very easily regulated. 

It has also b » ob‘ected that fashionable 
people will dislike to appear in daylight in 


evening dress, and that the change would have 
the effect of tacking on another hour to the 
day of caterers, because, while they would 
go to work earlier, they would have to con- 
tinue until after dark just as under the old 
schedule. This may also be questioned 
The present fashionable late- hours are com- 
paratively a new growth. Julia Ward Howe, 
in her reminiscences, remarks that two o’clock 
was formerly the fashionable hour for dinner, 
and most of the truly “stylish” parties 
occurred during the afternoon. Even this 
was a change from the schedule of an older 
time, when twelve was considered the most 
fashionable hour to dine. Doctors agree that 
the earlier in the day one eats heartily the 
more likely it is that ‘‘good digestion” shall 


NOON 


“wait on appetite.” So a benefit would be 
conferred on fashionable people by getting 
them to dine an hour earlier than they now do. 

When. the matter was talked over in com- 
mittee with President Taft, it was suggested 
that there might be some difficulty in regard 
to the mails, if the time were changed; but if 
the change can be made to occur all over the 
country simultaneously, it is believed that 
it would not interfere with the postal service, 
but would merely bring the mail around an 
hour earlier, according to the sun, than at 
present. 


NOTE—In order to get a consensus of opinion on this subject, we have decided to 
offer a prize of $10 for the best 500-word sketch, giving reasons why the change should 
or should not be made. It is desired to have every possible point, for and against, 
covered, and to this end we have placed a coupon on one of our advertising pages. 
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MISS ADAMS PLANNING THE PERFORMANCE FOR THE STADIUM 


MAUDE ADAMS AT THE STADIUM 


By EDWARD CONGDON KAVANAGH 


HEN a few years ago the Kaiser ex- A better understanding, a livelier and more 
pressed the idea that an exchange of sympathetic interest between two great 
university professors would strengthen the nations, has thus been engendered. 


‘ intellectual tie between Germany and _ the With the entrance of these university teach- 
United States, it was considered by many _ ers into the public forum, it was inevitable 
to be an excellent suggestion, but somewhat that discussion should not be confined to 
Utopian. educational or scientific subjects. There is 

The actual adoption of the idea, has, how- no better or more vital educational factor 


ever, proved easy, and its effects have been than art, no more facile medium of sympathy 
far-reaching and potent. The number of between alien peoples than that vast and 
universities in both lands exchanging pro- intricate thing called ‘“‘culture.” All educated 
fessors has increased yearly, and their Americans recognize the debt of their own 
audiences have grown in proportion. What institution and life to German culture. Not 
is even more of value than the mere academic all of the many millions of Americans are 
activity of these university men, has been familiar with the sources of German art or 
their appearance in public, where their views culture, or, indeed, the intimate and forma- 
on all kinds of topics—educational, political, tive relation it bears to their own standards 
ethical and aesthetic—have been presented and aspirations. Hence comes the value of 
to the great mass of the people whose inter- the pioneer work among the general public 
ests and activities lie outside the universities. | by these lecturers who have come to America 
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as a result of the Kaiser’s unique and colossal 
plan. The recent exhibition of German 
painters in America and the sympathetic 
interpretation of these works, together with 
the public appreciation of their value, indi- 
cate how successful like attempts to exhibit 
the art of Germany to the American people 
may be made by bold and well-devised plans. 
The gratifying results of this exhibition of 
German paintings have suggested the value 
of making the American public acquainted 
in a similar way with German art of an older 


THE PRESENT GERMANIC 


BY A LARGER BUILDING 


period. This purpose is now being served, 
in a measure, by the Germanic Museum in 
Harvard University at Cambridge. It was 
the Kaiser who first grasped the significance 
of the establishment of the Germanic Museum, 
and his donation is the nucleus of the art 
collection which will make it the chief perma- 
nent exhibit in America of the source of Ger- 
man culture. For some time it has been the 
desire of those interested in the museum to 
secure a building worthy of its object. 

The most popular of all arts—the dra- 


AT THE 








STADIUM 


matic—will be the means of initiating this 
movement. Charles Frohman, America’s 
leading theatrical manager, and a figure of 
international prominence in the drama, and 
Maude Adams, America’s leading actress, 
are the projectors of this idea. Mr. Froh- 
man, a splendid type of the German-Ameri- 
cans who have done so much to develop the 
Young Republic this side of the Atlantic, 
has proposed to the authorities of Harvard 
University that Miss Maude Adams appear 
in the Stadium of the university in a perform- 





MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, WHICH WILL BE REPLACED 
TO ACCOMMODATE THE KAISER’S ART COLLECTION 


ance of Schiller’s “Jungfrau von Orleans,” 
Miss Adams to assume the réle of “Joan of 
Arc,” a réle that peculiarly adapts itself to 
her temperament and artistic abilities. The 
Harvard authorities have eagerly availed 
themselves of Mr. Frohman’s offer, and de- 
tails for the performance are now in definite 
shape. The so-called “bowl!” of the Stadium 
will be used on the occasion of the performance 
by Miss Adams—June 22nd—and will give 
a seating capacity of 10,000 persons. A 
special scenic setting, adaptable to the Stadium 
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alone, is being constructed under the direction 
of America’s most eminent scenic artists— 
and the whole effect of the Stadium on the 
night of the performance will be that of an 
amphitheatre. 

The vast proportions of the Stadium 
peculiarly lend themselves to an adequate 
representation of the story of Joan, especially 
as treated by Schiller. The details of the 
pageant and the clash between the French 
and English soldiery contained in the text 
can be worked out on something like satis- 





Photo by 
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STUDENTS IN GREEK 


factory lines of proportion only in a place 
like the Stadium. In the ordinary theatre 
these would necessarily be curtailed to almost 
ridiculous dimensions. The Maude Adams’ 
“Joan cf Arc” will be unlike any attempt 
hitherto made to represent the heroic Maid. 
The Stadium performance will not only con- 
tain Joan, but the country of Joan, with her 
contemporaries, humble and great, and all 
the commanding figures in her absorbing 
story, shown in their proper and distinctive 
proportions. The fault of most stage repre- 
sentations of Joan will be avoided—viz., Joan 
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wili not be overemphasized to the artistic 
and dramatic detriment of the character, but 
every essential detail of the environment that 
should surround the Maid will be preserved, 
and she will be represented graphically as the 
chief figure, with a background filled with the 
atmosphere, the color and the life of her time. 

At first it decided by the college 
management to use the undergraduate body 
to make up the army of a thousand, to act as 
“supers,” but later it was thought that it 
might be better to secure more experienced 


was 





PLAY AT THE STADIUM 


soldiers than the excitable and enthusiastic 
undergraduates. An appeal was made to 
the graduate body, and Captain Shelburne, 
commander of Battery A, National Guard of 
the State of Massachusetts, the banner com- 
mand of the old Bay State—which is composed 
almost entirely of Harvard graduates—was 
requested to furnish horses and men for the 
event. Captain Shelburne called for volun- 
teers and met with a ready response among 
the members of his outfit. 

Since then the men have been in active 


training, giving all their spare nights to the 
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preparation, and are now in such shape as to 
win commendation from 
regular army who have witnessed their efforts. 
Joan of Arc is to be congratulated in having 
a well-trained and chivalrous band of war- 
riors at her command. 

Among this outfit are many past heroes of 
the Harvard athletic world; arrayed in the 
antique armor of those old days they present 
a fine spectacle, and it has been said that if 


officers of the 


ADAMS AT 





THE STADIUN 

With the limited amount of time at her 
disposal, after the serious theatrical work 
should be completed, and in view of the 
heavy tax on her strength which such a per- 
formance as “Joan of Arc” must be, Miss 
Adams must have been a little embarrassed 
as to accepting the hospitality so freely offered. 

The members of the Harvard Dramatic 
Club were assigned the management of the 
seating arrangements for the vast throng 
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THE STADIUM, 


AT HARVARD, AS SEEN 











FROM THE CHARLES RIVER 


Where Maude Adams will appear in Joan of Arc 


the Maid of Orleans had possessed an army 
composed of such doughty warriors as those 
that will appear in the Harvard Stadium on 
June 22nd, she never would have perished 
in “‘cruel, timeless death”’ at the stake. 

The student body, denied the privilege of 
offering Miss Adams their histrionic talent, 
immediately turned their thoughts to the 
social side of the question. Miss Adams was 
deluged with invitations to teas and receptions 
by practically every society and fraternity 





that were to listen to “Joan of Arc.” Mr. 
David Carb, vice-president of the Dramatic 
Club, was given the management of this part 
of the work, being ably supported by the 
officers and active members of the club. In 
addition to this assignment, which is regarded 
as a privilege, the club was awarded the honor 
of entertaining Miss Adams at a tea at the 
Harvard Union. While many of the other 
clubs and societies have coveted this distinc- 
tion, the members have sufficient chivalry 








to believe that Miss 
Adams made a wise 
and very natural 
choice in selecting the 
Dramatic Club for 
the disposition of her 
favors, and their col- 
lege spirit is gratified 
by thehonor conferred 
on the University in 
securing the oppor- 
tunity to entertain so 
distinguished an 
artist as Maude 
Adams. 


* *K 


Charles Frohman 
has given his repre- 
sentatives carte 
blanche in the matter 
of outlay, and the 
performance will easi- 
ly take its place as the 
most magnificent and 
lavish, as well as the 


most artistic, dra- pag: 
matic undertaking Photo by H. William upber 
ever attempted i Mk. DAVID CARB 
8 “’ in Student-Manager of Maude Adams’ Production of 
America. he pro- Joan of Arc at the Harvard Stadium. 


ceeds of the perform- 
ance will go to the 
The details are in 


Germanic Museum. _ relations between 


charge of the mem- the Kaiser 
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bers of the German 
Department of the 
University. It is 
confidently anticipat- 
ed that through 
Mr. Frohman’s gen- 
erosity the existence 
and needs of the 
Germanic Museum 
will be given the most 
widespread publicity 
and enlist a cordial 
and generous support 
throughout the whofe 
length and breadth 
of America. A large 
number of the general 
public, as well as the 
total Faculty of the 
University,not to men- 
tion thousands of Har- 
vard men, will witness 
with delight this 
epochal dramatic per- 
formance and _ stu- 
pendous effort toward 
the popularizing of 
the movement for 
betterand more 
sympathetic intel- 
lectual and _ political 


America and the land of 
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AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF THE STADIUM 

















Che Glorious Fourth 


* * * 


H! get up early when you hear the sunrise gun, 


Remember ‘tis Independence morning. 







Let the roaring of the cannon, the rolling of the drum, 
The blazing of the bonfire ere the first faint sunbeams come, 
The tocsin of the bells, as they speak with iron tongue, 
Tell the glorious anniversary’s golden dawning. 
Up! up! and get around, 
And with no uncertain sound, 
Rouse the sleeping, greet the waking, in the dawning. 
Get out! and help the boys 
Make a loud and joyful noise, 


And paint the town vermilion in the moming. 


* * * 















Oh! let us ever honor the wise and gallant men 
Of that first grand Independence morning. 
How feeble were their numbers; how small our country then; 
How brave their hearts in battle; how wise with tongue and pen; 

Scarce five generations back in the history of men, 

To that glorious, bright sunburst of Freedom’s dawning. 
Let the memory of such sires 

Light anew the beacon fires, 

That they set ablaze forever in the morning. 

As men light them by the sea, 

On the frontier so do we. 


Ere the sunrise on this Fourth of July dawning. 
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Oh! the sheaves of their sowing are gathered now by you, 


Arouse ye! ‘tis Independence morning. 
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The reapers count by millions, though the sowers they were 


few, 


But when once they took the job, you can bet they put 
her through, 


And we're bound to give their work and their memory 
just due 


Every year on this anniversary’s dawning. 
Their war-worn swords are rust, 
And their gallant hearts are dust, 

Awaiting the great resurrection’s morning; 
Their souls with God we trust, 
Joy with the brave and just 

In the light that glows forever like the dawning. 


x * * 


Where their boldest scout ne'er trod o'er the far-off prairie sod, 
Dew-laden spread our grain fields in the dawning. 

Our happy children play where then the savage trod; 

Where the bison fed in thousands, the filling wheat ears nod; 


Where the scalp dance wheeled its circle, now stands the 
house of God, 


"Neath the banner of the stars in the morning. 


Whate’er be your creed or race, 
Whether nobly born or base, 
When the east flushes faint in the dawning, 
Thank heaven for its grace 
That with cheerful heart and face 


You again greet a Fourth of July morning. 


Charles Winslow Hall 
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C)ur Country 


(FOR MUSIC 


By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 








Our Country! whose eagle exults as he flies 

In the splendor of noonday broad-breasting the skies, 
That from ocean to ocean the Land overblown 

By the winds and the shadows is Liberty's own— 
We hail thee! we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people He fills 

As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


Our Country! bright region of plenty and peace, 
Where the homeless find refuge, the burdened release, 
Where Manhood is king, and the stars as they roll 
Whisper courage and hope to the lowliest soul— 

We hail thee! we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people He fills 

As free as thy winds, and as firm as thy hills! 


Our Country! whose story the angels record— 
Fair dawn of that glorious day of the Lord 
When men shall be brothers, and love, like the sun, 


Illumine all lands till the nations are one— 
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We hail thee! we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people He fills 

As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


The above poem is from ‘Songs of America.” by Edna Dean Proctor, and is reproduced by 


) 
courtesy of the author and publishers, Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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A TYPICAL SPRING HOUSE, SARATOGA SPRINGS 


THE SARATOGA OF TODAY 


By THOMAS DARBY RICHARDSON 


HEN the governor of New York re- 
cently signed the Brackett-Whitney 
Saratoga Springs reservation bill, his act was 
of an importance to the health of the nation 
that is yet to be fully appreciated. 
Canfield’s gambling palace—where once 
the epicure, in the beautiful dining hall, 
satisfied his gastronomic cravings; where, in 
adjoining room of gold the callow youth and 
hardened player tempted the croupier’s art 
at rouge et noir, faro, and roulette—Can- 
field’s, with its spacious dimensions and beau- 
tiful grounds of many acres, is to become the 
“Kurhaus” of the great American spa. 
The muckraker, it seems, has left the na- 
tional capital of government and _ politics. 
Neither does he find a place at the national 
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capital of health. Saratoga Springs has been 
mucked and raked from without and within, 
but her regeneration is assured by the enact- 
ment of this reservation bill. 

The vicious influences that have for so 
many years discredited Saratoga Springs 
have disappeared; hers is now truly a renais- 
sance period, and her citizens have but a 
single thought in carrying out this spirit of 
rebirth to a higher plane. Hers is a con- 
structive era and the building up is being 
done with no hurriedness, but surely and 
persistently, upon a solid foundation. 

Before the Civil War, Saratoga Springs 
was a favorite resort for Southerners, and was 
considered the most fashionable watering 
place of the United States. War naturally 
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interfered with and prevented the coming of 
the people from the South, but Saratoga 
Springs continued to hold her place as a 
prominent watering place, even during those 
exciting times. The waters have never 





SENATOR EDGAR T. BRACKETT 
Of Saratoga, the father of the Reservation Bill and an 
enthusiastic Saratogian, first, last and all the time 


deteriorated, nor has their efficacy ever been 
questioned. : 

Today the increasing wealth of the coun- 
try is creating a large leisure class, which 
has never before existed to any such extent. 
The desire for country life and for the pos- 
session of country estates is being developed, 
so that the-younger generation, whose fathers 
were accrstomed to spend a month or more 
at the Springs, now go to various seaside 
watering places—Newport, Bar Harbor, the 
Adirondacks, the White Mountains and 
other resorts. With ample leisure and money 
at their disposal, they not only acquired 
country homes, but the less desirable gamb- 
ling propensity. . 

The awakened public conscience has suc- 
cessfully grappled with this question of 
public gambling, net only in this country 


at Long Branch and even in New Orleans— 
the last place to hold ovt—but also in 
Europe, where, despite centuries of popu- 
larity, it has been discountenanced and 
finally abolished at Baden-Baden, Weis- 
baden, Aix-les-Bains, Carlsbad—names _al- 
ways associated with games of chance. Not- 
withstanding this aroused public conscience, 
which had been at work throughout the 
world, beth in Europe and America, the 
people of Saratoga continued and sustained, 
by their local public sentiment, the only 
public gambling house in the United States. 
The efforts of a few loyal citizens to dislodge 
the evil produced no appreciable results, 
owing to conditions that may be readily 
uncerstood in a community where influences 
as prodigal as they were undesirable were 
firmly established. 

The race track, started in the early sixties, 
and c fficially designated as the ‘Association 








CONVENTION HALL, SARATOGA SPRINGS 


for Improving the Breed of Horses,” ful- 
filled the purpose suggested by its title. But 
very soon it came under the control and 
ownership of the parties who possessed and 
managed the notorious Guttenburg course. 
The two became auxiliaries. When New 
Jersey arose in righteous indignation after 
years of endurance, and compelled the clos- 
ing of that track, Walbaum, the “King of 














Guttenburg,” discovered that the only place 
in the United States which would tolerate 
and protect him and his ilk was Saratoga. 
So he bought the Saratoga race track from 
Spencer, who still remained in control of the 
gambling house. The combined influence 
of the track and the gambling house began 
to drive out of and keep away from Sara- 
toga much of the better element that had 
theretofore been in the habit of spending the 
season at the Springs. 

When, later, William C. Whitney and 
August Belmont and their gentlemen associ- 
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his countenance and the prestige of his name 
to Canfield’s by reserving for himself and 
his friends a place in the dining room; but he 
was forced to realize in a short two years that 
Canfield’s must go, that honest racing and 
open public gambling could not longer be 
associated, and that the time had come for 
the closing of the deors. And so he gave 
the word by lending his influence to the driv- 
ing out of Canfield. 

All these undesirable features affected 
the public estimation of Saratoga as a family 
resort for mothers, sons and daughters with 
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ates of the Jockey Club gained control of 
the race track, it was hoped that an entire 
regeneration, so far as racing was concerned, 
would take place. In a measure these hopes 
were realized, but the malign influences and 
baneful effects were so deeply seated that in 
time even the new element in control of the 
racing saw that it was almost impossible to 
suppress the gambling Frankenstein created 
by their predecessors. Their influence, how- 
ever, and the indictment in New York of 
Canfield, combined to compel the final 
closing of the open gambling house. 

William C. Whitney, whom Canfield re- 
garded as his best friend, was, I understand, 
directly responsible for the closing of the 
famous gambling establishment. Mr. Whit- 
ney, though he did not gamble himself, lent 
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respectable inclinations. The attraction of 
the beautiful homes, walks, drives, lakes, 
glorious mountain climate and unrivalled 
health-giving waters was under an almost 
total eclipse. 

It was for the purpose of preserving to the 
people of the state and nation these price- 
less springs that the reservation bill was 
conceived and enacted into law. Under it 
the state is empowered to acquire such of the 
springs as shall be considered necessary and 
to administer them as a state holding. To 
this end, an appropriation of $600,000 is 
made and a commission of three persons 
created to serve without compensation. Full 
power is vested in this body to acquire and 
manage the properties deemed necessary, 
and a source of revenue to the state is assured 
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through a provision for leasing the privileges 
of shipping waters outside the reservation. 
The bill was conceived and drawn by State 
Senator Edgar T. Brackett and its passage 
was largely due to his wide influence and 
standing among the legislators at Albany, 
coupled with the splendid assistance afforded 
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cannot expect an immediate result from any 
scheme of development.” 

Here is something that is fundamental and 
elemental; it should produce great results 
and in time, under proper direction, bring 
Saratoga Springs to world-wide pre-eminence 
as a health resort that shall compete success- 
fully with the foremost Euro- 
pean watering places of similar 
character. Under proper direc- 
tion and control, the season, 
instead of being, as it now is, a 
matter of three or four weeks, 
should extend through four or 
five months, and for many per- 
sons throughout the country it 
should be a year-around resort. 

Colonel John I. Forniss of 
Alabama and New York, who 
is in his seventy-third year, first 
came to the Springs in 1854, and, 
except during the four years of 
the Civil War, has spent six or 
seven months here each year, 
arriving in February or March 
and remaining until October. He 
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by Saratoga’s representative in the Assembly, 
George H. Whitney. 

The personnel of the Saratoga Springs 
Reservation Commission is of a very high 
character. The three members are Spencer 
Trask, the well-known New York banker; 
Edward M. Shepard, the lawyer and states- 
man, and Frank N. Godfrey, master of the 
State Grange. 3 

In a letter to the New York Times of April 
17, 1909, Mr. Trask said: ‘The state is 
fully protected. This is a matter entirely 
cutside of politics and there will be no political 
question whatever involved, nor any op- 
portunity, as far as I can see, for personal 
graft or corruption, any more than there was 
in t:e preservation of the Palisades, the 
Adirondacks, or Niagara; in fact, less, if 
any.” 

Undoubtedly many of the benefits that 
have been so ardently anticipated will result 
from the operations of the reservation bill. 
“But,” says Mr. Trask, “it may require a 
long time before the commissioners will feel 
justified in deciding upon the necessary 


positive steps to be taken. The people 


says: “I look upon Saratoga 
Springs as one of the healthiest 
and cleanest places in the United States. 
It has the nicest drives and walks and most 
beautiful shade trees and finest waters and 
everything that goes to make up the best 
and greatest summer resort in America, even 





YOUNG WOMEN’S 


INDUSTRIAL CLUB 


if you don’t drink the waters, which are un 
rivalled for many afflictions.” 

The Saratoga Springs “Cure” antedated 
the settlement of this community by tre white 
man, when the high Rock Spring was only 
a bubbling springlet, drunk at first by the 
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Indians as a fresh-water spring. Finding 
that their health was improved by the water, 
they bethought them that it must have medic- 
inal qualities, and from that time all sick 
Indians were brought to High Rock Spring 
for the healing of their ills. The “outward 
and visible sign” that impressed the red men 








SOUTH ENTRANCE OF “ YADDO” 


THE SUN DIAL AT “ YADDO” 


“YADDO,” RESIDENCE OF SPENCER TRASK 
AT SARATOGA SPRINGS 


was the deposit of the salts of the water about 
the spring in the form of a cone, called tufa, 
which still exists and from which it received 
its name, and through and over which the 
water bubbles to this day. 

In 1800 the Congress Spring was discovered 
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and became renowned the world over as a 
saline cathartic. This, combined with the 
sulphurous iron water of the Putnam Spring, 
made Saratoga Springs famous as the leading 
health resort of the United States. The 
remainder of the thirty-five mineral springs 
were discovered from time to time, and all 
have a wide therapeutic application in the 
treatment of almost all chronic diseases, and 
are divided into four groups according to 
their component parts. These groups are: 
first—sodic, muriated, alkaline, saline, cathar- 
tic; second—sodic, calcic, muriated, alka- 
line, saline; third—chalybeate; fourth—sul- 
phur. 

The waters are all cold, the temperature 
varying from 49 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and all contain carbonic acid. 


The analysis follows: 











Class 1| Class 2| Class 3] Class 4 
| 
Sodium Chloride ...... 486.79] 64.79] 267.00 
Potassium Chloride ....| 33.57 5.01) 
Sodium Bicarbonate ...| 52.55 1.75} 15.40 
Lithium Bicarbonate...| 8.62 -02| 
Magnesium Bicarbonate] 118.17) 23.61) 46.71 
Calcium Bicarbonate ..| 173.76} 58.32) 68. 
Barium Bicarbonate .. . 1.76 -07} 
Strontium Bicarbonate .| Trace} Trace} 
Iron Bicarbonate ...... 1.88 -42) 5.58 
Sodium Bicarbonate ...} Trace} Trace 
Potassium Sulphate .... 0.04} 1.14! 
Se ees 0.50} 2.33) 2.05] 1.34 
Calcium Sulphate ..... 67.16 
Magnesium Sulphate .. 30.36 
Magnesium Chloride. . . .86 
Calcium Carbonate ... . 6.06 
Sulphurated Hydrogen . Excess 
Carbonic Acid ........ Excess | Excess | Excess 
ee 878.00] 158.06) 404.74] 105.78 














The Saratoga waters have a distinct and 
most valuable place in the prevention and 
treatment of diseases. Scientific investiga- 
tion shows that these springs will be fully 
restored by proper treatment. The foreign 
spas, being controlled by a monarchy, have 
been under protection from all influences all 
the time. Saratoga will have to treat her 
springs in a way that will not only secure their 
protection, but also assuage the damage to 
private interests. The reservation commis- 
sion, having first carefully noted all the bores 
into the mineral tract, will treat all the aban- 
doned holes so as to prevent intermingling 
of surface and fresh-water veins with the 
mineral waters. The curative course con- 
sists of systematic drinking of the waters 
at the springs, and the careful taking of baths 
as prescribed, in regard to time, tempera- 
ture and the kind of bath to be used, coupled 
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with proper rest and exercise. Each spring 
in these groups has its own therapeutic im- 
portance, which is judged from chemical 
analysis of the water and effect produced on 
the system of the patient. 

The medicinal properties of the first group 
of springs are saline, laxative 
and diuretic, and the waters are 
found efficacious in constipa- 
tion, liver and stomach diseases 
and in some forms of heart 
affections. 

The mineral waters of the 
second group are especially good 
in the treatment of rheumatism, 
diabetes and similar ailments, 
and great results have been 
secured by their anti-acid and 
diuretic qualities, when the 
waters are drunk at the proper 
time and in the right quantity 
for the individual case being 
treated. 

The third and fourth groups 
are alterative in their effect, and, 
like all the others, are best taken 
slowly while walking at the 
spring, with about ten minutes 


between each draught to insure results. 


The external application of the mineral 
waters at Saratoga Springs, 


in the form of 


GRANT COTTAGE, 
GENERAL GRANT DIED 
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analysis of each case by a physical examina- 
tion, followed by the necessary chemical and 
microscopical examination; an accurate diag- 
nosis is thus attained. 

These examinations are followed out in the 
physicians’ physiological laboratory, which 
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is to be presided over by a highly competent 
physiological chemist, who has spent many 
years at the European spas. Having care- 

fully diagnosed a case, the wat- 
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baths, is found extremely efficacious, and all 
varieties of treatment are available. 

The regimen, as practiced at Saratoga 
Springs, is comprehended in, first, a careful 


OLCOTT’S RESIDENCE, SARATOGA SPRINGS 


ers and baths are prescribed as 
indicated, together with a die- 
tary appropriate to each case, 
with exercise by resistance in the 
gymnasium, to which is added 
more active exercise — taking 
certain walks of varied distances 
and grades, spending a specified 
length of time in horseback rid- 
ing, or playing tennis, croquct, 
or golf. The gymnasium will be 
presided over by a mechanical 
therapeutist capable of deter- 
mining the amount of exercise for 
each individual, and wiil include 
the Zander exercises, so much 
used in foreign gymnasia and 
other accepted systems: 

One mode of using the water, hitherto 
largely neglected at Saratoga, will now be 
fully developed—that is, bathing. Thou- 
sands of afflicted pilgrims resort each year 
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to the German spas, partly for the internal 
administration of the waters, but chiefly to 
take the baths; and to those affected with 
chronic heart disorders, the carbonated 
waters in their external application frequently 
offer the only means of relief. 

The growth of Bad-Nauheim in the last 
twenty years well illustrates what may be 
expected at Saratoga from the development 
of this form of cure. The demonstration of 
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The springs in the village have normally 
but a small flow of water, and for the devel- 
opment of the hydro-therapeutic work it 
would doubtless be necessary to make use 
of the springs in the southern part of the 
town, whose flow is very much larger. 
Around the old Putnam Spring has been 
erected a model bathhouse, where Turkish, 
Russian and Roman baths, of mineral and 
ordinary water, are to be had, as well as all 





“ KASR-EL-NOUZHA”—THE BATCHELLER RESIDENCE, SARATOGA SPRINGS 


the efficacy of carbonated baths in all dis- 
orders in which the circulation plays a part, 
and most especially in cardiac disorders, has 
been so complete that there is no longer any 
question on that subject. Not only is this 
method now regarded as the most reliable in 
nearly all forms of cardiac diseases, but it 
is considered equally effective in rheumatic 
and neurasthenic conditions. Thousands of 


people go to Bad-Nauheim every year from 
this country to take there what is known as 
the Schott treatment, while the waters of 
Saratoga contain every element which enters 
into the production of the wonderful results 
there obtained. 





the forms of treatment prescribed by the 
physician, such as Nauheim, massage and 
Swedish movements. 

Among the other baths which are largely 
patronized are the Magnetic Spring Baths, the 
Red Spring Baths, the Eureka White Sulphur 
Baths and Luther’s White Sulphur Baths, 
which in many instances have each proven 
their especial curative properties. 

It is very important for anyone coming to 
Saratoga, who drinks of or bathes in the 
springs, to secure the guidance of a physician. 
The waters all contain, more or less, the 
same constituent elements, but their effects 
are of varying degrees, and the full benefits 























can only be obtained by proper medical 
advice. 

One of the best-known Saratoga physicians, 
speaking of the proposed conversion of Can- 
field’s magnificent building into a prominent 
village feature, for the benefit of the visitor, 
says: 

‘‘We want a general hall, like that, called 
abroad the ‘Cure House.’ The Saratoga 
Springs Health Association has been formed 
to carry out this idea, and also the plans for 
completing auxiliaries. It is the plan to use 
Canfield’s Park, in which the clubhouse would 
be the casino and one of the other buildings 
the gymnasium. We hope and expect to have 
several thoroughly equipped bathhouses for 
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beautiful location, with pleasant, restful 
surroundings. It has all modern appoint- 


ments, and the regimen to be followed by 
the patients is of the same gentle, restrained 
nature that characterizes the treatment ad- 
ministered at the European watering places. 

The Saratoga Hospital is the only public 
institution of the kind in the village. Its 
object is to afford medical and surgical aid 
and nursing to sick or disabled persons of 
any creed, nationality or color, with the 
exception of chronic cases. It was opened 
for patients July 25, 1895, and since then has 
been of inestimable benefit to both rich and 
poor. It is during the summer months that 
most of the charity work is done, and many 
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giving mineral baths, to perfect and com- 
plete walks and drives through the nearby 
country for diversion and exercise, and to 
gain the co-operation of the hotels and 
boarding-houses for providing diets, etc.” 

This new idea of the “cure” treatment, 
recently inaugurated at Saratoga Springs, is 
being successfully practised at the Com- 
stock Hospital, whose managers are most 
enthusiastic over results already. attained. 
They employ an expert physiological chemist, 
who in conjunction with the village chemist 
analyzes and diagnoses all cases. 

The “Sanitarium,” established in 1855, 
was the first institution to practice the ‘‘Sara- 
toga Cure,” and during the intervening years, 
while carefully administering the health- 
giving waters, has increased in scope and 
reputation, and compares favorably with 
similar hospitals abroad. The Sanitarium 
is situated in the midst of a small park, in a 


LAKE AND A FAMOUS ROAD HOUSE ON ITS 


BORDERS 


a “boy” from the track, a fallen rider, or the 
victim of disease, could tell a tale of kindly 
care and restoration received within its walls. 
The hospital. is under the direct government 
of an efficient Board of Managers with 
Mrs. Mary A. Hodgman at its head. Nearly 
every Yesident physician is enrolled on the 
medical or surgical staff. The hospital has 
but one small endowment, and depends for 
support, outside its earnings, upon member- 
ships, contributions and the result of enter- 
tainments. Every effort will be made dur- 
ing the summer to increase their building 
fund, with the earnest hope that a new hos- 
pital may soon become a reality. 

- Saratoga is distinctively a village, even 
though it has the population of a city, con- 
taining some 15,000 people. Its streets are 
broad avenues, and the noise of the trolley 
car is not upon them. It is the only town 
of its size in the United States that I know of 
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which hasn’t a local trolley system, and even 
the interurban cars, from Albany, Schenec- 
tady, Troy, Lake George, Glens Falls and 
other points, are not permitted to cross its 
beautiful Broadway, and the passenger has to 
make the transfer from one line to the other 


on foot. The streets are perfectly macad- 
amized. The system of sewage disposal is 


one that might well be the model of the 
country, and the lighting facilities are ample. 

he town is now, and within two years will 
be to a greater extent, the center of a network 
of roads for automobiling, radiating in every 
direction. Taxation is low, being about one 
per cent. on the actual value of property. 
Broadway, the main business thoroughfare, 
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is a wide, attractive boulevard, lined on either 
side with great hostelries for the summer visi- 
tors, and many modern business buildings and 
stores. Throughout its length, magnificent old 
elm trees tower to stately heights, arching the 
roadway. 

No visit to Saratoga is complete without a 
trip to the Lake and a dinner such as has 
made the ‘‘Lake”’ houses famous the.world 
over. After motoring or driving over the 
splendid roads through the fragrant woods, 
the broad spacious verandas of these cele- 
brated roadhouses are most inviting, and the 
cuisine and service all that could be desired. 

One of the best known is kept by “Jim” 
Riley, who had an international reputation 
in the seventies as a “‘crack’”’ oarsman, and 
his wonderful time in the exciting race with 
Hanlon thirty years ago still stands as a 
world record. 

Further along toward the Lake on an im- 
posing knoll stands Arrow-Head, another 
attractive place of entertainment, situated in 
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a grove of pines, maples, elms, and oaks, 
where, as at the other places along the bor- 
ders of the Lake, are large verandas, over- 
looking the dancing waters, and affording a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country. 

Little Lake Lonely, which is about one 
mile in length, is just in the rear, and, close 
by, about a half league away, is “‘ Yaddo,” 
the palatial residence and gardens of Spencer 
Trask. 

This beautiful estate with the unusual 
name has been described and pictured many 
times, and various explanations have been 
offered to account for the peculiar title it 
bears, but the true story is now published 
for the first time. 

When the place was bought, Mrs. Trask 
in her New York house told her little girl 
about it, and she was full of enthusiasm for 
the new summer home. 

To please her, Mrs. Trask said she might 
name it if she could think of a name. The 
child thought a moment, then said: ‘Oh, I 
know a lovely name. It makes poetry with 
shadow, only it will not be shadow there.” 

The dénouement followed several years 
later, when a friend of the banker’s, who is 
something of a bibliophile and who had 
always been curious about the name, wrote 
Mr. Trask that he had found the word 
‘“‘yaddo” in an old English dictionary, dat- 
ing back to Dr. Johnson’s time, and that the 
definition given was ‘‘a gleam, a sparkle,” 
truly an ideal description of this delightful 
home. 

The question as to whether the little girl’s 
suggestion was an inspiration or merely 
childish prattle remains unsolved. 

The environs and scenic pictures of Sara- 
toga Springs are unrivalled. The drives over 
the magnificent state road to Lake George 
or Fort Schuyler, to one of its exquisitely 
shaded lakes, to the lovely villas nestling in 
her suburbs, afford a paradise of travel for 
the automobilist. During the season of 1908 
over 800 machines were kept in storage in 
the local garages, and the number of cars 
passing daily was estimated at fifty. Sara- 
togians themselves appeciate the opportunity 
of their fine touring grounds, over seventy- 
five cars being owned by residents. 

One may live in all the sumptuousness of 
metropolitan luxury at the grand hotels, or 
he may find himself comfortably placed, at 
most reasonable expense, in one of the hun- 
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dreds of boarding-houses, where the charges 
are no higher than in other parts of the 
country. The hotel rates are the same as 
anywhere else, for like accommodations. 
If one wishes a cottage for the season, it may 
be had at a cost of from three hundred and 
fifty to several thousand dollars. I cite an 
example of a modern cottage on the fashion- 
able Union Avenue, where are situated a great 
many beautiful houses costing from thirty 
thousand to some hundreds of thousands 
of dollars each. This particular cottage 
occupies a large plot of ground one hundred 
by two hundred and forty feet. It is three 
stories high, has large piazzas and is sur- 
rounded by big shade trees. Situated on 
the broad Union Avenue, lined with rows of 
maples and elms, through which vehicles of 
every description pass on the way to Saratoga 
Lake and the race track, one can see the 
passing show from this house. It is tastefully 
furnished; on the first floor are large drawing, 
library and music rooms, bedroom and bath, 
dining room and servants’ dining room. 
On the second floor are seven large airy bed- 
rooms with baths and linen closets, and on 
the third floor five servants’ rooms with bath. 
This cottage, which is typical of the more 
expensive, rents for the season for only fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

The illustrations which accompany this 
article can give only a faint idea of the beauti- 
ful walks and drives and the homes of Sara- 
toga Springs. North Broadway is, in the 
writer’s opinion, a most imposing street, and 
Circular Street, which passes Congress Park 
and Canfield’s, is another almost matchless 
residential avenue. 

On Circular Street, facing Congress Park, 
stands ‘‘Kasr-el-Nouzha,”’ a unique Renais- 
sance structure built by the late General 
George S. Batcheller, and his wife, a daugh- 
ter of General James M. Cook of Ballston, 
a well-known financier and statesman and 
an early developer of Saratoga County. 
The dwelling, whose Arab name means 
Palace of Pleasure, bears the distinc- 
tion of being copyrighted in its plans. 
No story of Saratoga is complete without 
allusion to this most distinguished soldier, 
legislator, diplomat and jurist. Judge Batch- 
eller was at two different periods American 
representative in the International Tribunal 
of Egypt- for nearly fifteen years, United 
States Minister to Portugal, assistant secre- 
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tary of the treasury and president of universal 
postal congress at Washington in 1907. In 
his early career he represented Saratoga 
repeatedly in the legislature, and during the 
Civil War raised a regiment, the 115th New 
York, and served with distinction. He served 
as inspector general of the New York State 
National Guard from 1865 to 1868. He 
was decorated with many foreign orders, 
including the White Cross of the Crown of 
Italy; was Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Medjidieh of Turkey and Commander of the 
Legion of Honor of France, this latter dis- 
tinction coming just at 
the time of his death. 
He was also a member 
of the Loyal Legion. 
Judge Batcheller died 
last summer in Paris, 
at which time he was 
one of the judges of 
the Supreme Court of 
Egypt, appointed by 
President Roosevelt at 
the request of the 
Egyptian government. 
The house is now 
the residence of Miss 
Batcheller, his daugh- 
ter, who is fitting it up 
with the many rare 
curios, including his 
valuable Egyptian col- 
lection, gathered dur- 
ing his varied career in many countries. 
Ten trains with Pullman accommodation 
run daily to Saratoga Springs from New 
York, in addition to the trains from the 
Hudson River boat lines. The running time 
from. New York to Saratoga is from four to 
five hours. It can also be quickly and com- 
fortably reached from the East, North, West 
and South, being less than 200 miles from 
New York, in the foothills of the Adirondacks. 
The Green Mountains lie twenty or twenty- 
five miles to the east; on the west and north 
the Adirondacks are eight to ten miles away. 
There are many points*of interest near by, 
and the summer visitor invariably plans to see 
Lake George, which is reached by both train 
and trolley; Mt. McGregor, where General 
Grant died; Fort Schuyler Monument, which 
commemorates the surrender of Burgoyne to 
Gates, and the other historic attractions. 
Ample accommodation is found in all the 
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liveries; carriages of all descriptions, traps, 
carts, broughams, surreys, broad guage and 
comfortable, and automobiles from the 
modest runabout to the high power touring 
car can be engaged at reasonable rates. The 
significance of the new spirit of Saratoga is 
nowhere more evident than in the determina- 
tion to establish and maintain a standard 
livery scale at a fair r te in contradistinction 
to the exorbitant prices in effect in some other 
resorts. 

Saratoga possesses a roomy, comfortable 
convention building, capable of seating over 
five thousand people, in which have been 
held some of the country’s biggest conven- 
tions, both political and otherwise. In 1907 
two of the largest organizations in the coun- 
try convened at Saratoga Springs—one, the 
Triennial Co clave of the Knights Templar, 
the other the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. While some 


‘of the members of these great bodies may have 
come with misgivings as to the ability of a 
town no larger than Saratoga to care for 
them, their wants were so fully met that 
they left Saratoga with the highest expres- 


sions of admiration of the thoroughness with 
which their needs had been supplied, and the 
hospitality with which the citizens had enter- 
tained them. 1 

That the moral ‘regeneration of Saratoga 
Springs is genuine, that the awakened con- 
science of its own people is surely manifest, 
is amply proved by the record of the Young 
Women’s Industrial Club, founded by Mrs. 
J. Blair Scribner. The club occupies a 
magnificent three-story structure in the 
fashionable center on Regent Street. The 
first floor contains a large auditorium, the 
walls of which are decorated with Luca della 
Robbia’s “singing boys” in high relief. On 
the first and second floors are the gymnasium, 
library for seniors and children, classroom 
where sewing, dressmaking, millinery, em- 
broidery and domestic science, elocution; 
music, dancing and French are taught, 
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social room for violin and vocal lessons; 
rooms for typewriting and shorthand, book- 
keeping, etc.; and on the third floor the 
resident staff’s rooms. In the basement are 
located bowling alleys and lockers and four 
shower baths. From the main clubhouse 
a glass-covered arcade leads to a second large 
building, which opens on Canfield’s Park. 
Here are tastefully furnished rooms and a 
large dining room for the accommodation of 
forty self-supporting women. Life was made 
cheerier and more purposeful to over 400 girls 
and boys .attending classes during 1908. 
Spacious shady grounds afford superb facilities 
for basket-ball, tennis and croquet. All classes 
are represented, and many of the children 
of the wealthy are only too eager to avail 
themselves of the instruction and _ privileges 
of this splendid, non-sectarian club. It is 
one of the features of Saratoga Springs that 
renders the village especially attractive as a 
resort to families desiring to spend the season 
at a watering place. Mrs. Scribner says 
that the club aims to instill in the minds of 
young men and women who come under its 
care the high ideals that make for noble man- 
hood and womanhood. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Saratoga Springs occupies a large building, 
which has a splendid gymnasium equipment, 
and the usual reading and study rooms. Its 
privileges are much enjoyed by the boys and 
young men of the vicinity and visiting friends, 
amd Secretary Sellers is unusually solicitous 
for their pleasure and welfare. 

For years it has been said of Saratoga, as 
of certain other resorts, that only the money 
of the visitors has been desired. Now the 
spirit is changed and tourists and health 
seekers find they are wanted for themselves, 
while the citizens regard it as their especial 
duty to see that guests pay only a reasonable 
price for their entertainment. 

“Come,” says Saratoga Springs to the 
world, ‘“‘drink these health-giving waters, that 
you may be ‘Mens sana in corpore sano.’” 
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WRITING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE BY THE LIGHT 
OF A CANDLE IN A PHILADELPHIA LODGING HOUSE 














NE of the interesting hearings before 
the Finance Committee of the Senate 
was that in which the independent oil pro- 


ducers and refiners of the United States 
appeared to take up the question of the oil 
tariff. At this hearing the fact was dis- 
closed that Mexico, with its immense facilities 
for the production of crude oil, now threatens 
the oil industry of the United States. The 
independent oil producers and refiners prac- 
tically produce eighty-nine per cent. of the 
petroleum of this country, and the Standard 
Oil Company but eleven per cent. Contrary 
to general opinion, the abolition of the tariff 
would not greatly affect the Standard Oil 
Company, as the entrance of free oil would 
benefit rather than injure them, since they 
are the only company prepared to handle 
cheap oil to advantage; they have large and 
well-equipped refineries at Tampico and 
elsewhere in Mexico. 

The hundred refiners and manufacturers 
of petroleum, represented at this hearing, 
have an investment approximating $50,000,- 
000, in no way identified with the Standard 
Oil Company, and they were making a veri- 
table fight for their lives. They desired a 
fifty per cent. ad valorem duty on petroleum 
and all its products entering the United 
States. It was pointed out that, since the 
enactment of the Hepburn and Elkins law 
and the more effective enforcement of the 
interstate commerce laws, the independent 
oil men have greatly increased and improved 
their product, insuring lower prices and better 
oil to consumers throughout the United States. 
The consumer should, therefore, be interested 
in maintaining the tariff, because it would 
place the oil production on a competitive 


basis, which could not be hoped for without 
a protective tariff. It is said that if the people 
of the United States would do as the Germans 
have done, that is, provide facilities for cheap 
inland water transportation, while insisting 
on a like honest and efficient inspection 
service of oil, they would soon be buying 
the quality of oil used in Germany at a much 
lower rate than is possible in that country. 
As both monopoly and transportation abuses 
can be controlled by the government— 
namely, the people—and inland water tran:- 
portation and inspection can also be provide | 
for, there seems to be no reason why Congress 
should not decide to further protect the 
American well-owner and oil refiner. Such 
competition and transportation reforms would 
enable the American consumer to use 112 
test oil, the cheapest for general use, at the 
lowest price possible in this’ or any other 
country in the world, instead of the less 
inflammable and far costlier 150 test white 
water oil, which the American people now 
generally demand. 
* * 2 

HE Book Department of the Chapple 

Publishing Co., Ltd., whose announce- 
ment appeats elsewhere in the magazine, was 
organized as a separate department and 
placed in competent hands in order to prop- 
erly take care of their fast-growing book 
business. For some months the department 
has been at work on the publication of the 
“National Home Library.” Other plans are 
in preparation which we hope will enable us 
to offer to the book-lovers of America a large 
variety of good books at very reasonable 
prices. We shall keep you advised of our 
progress. Send in your name. 
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But what we started out to say is that the 
Book Department is at the service of every 
reader of the NATIONAL MaGaziIneE. If you 
want to know who publishes a certain book, 
write us, and we will tell-you. If you want 
to buy a certain book that your local dealer 
does not have, we will quote you a price on it 


made since the first instrument was com- 
pleted and placed upon the market have 
carried this wonderful device from the com- 
parative obscurity of the curiosity and toy 
into the very front ranks of social estimation 
and commercial importance. Later im- 
provements have placed these machines 

among the best mu- 
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and buy it for you if you like—in short, we 
will endeavor to supply information on any- 
thing related to books and reading. 


* * * 


ROM aeronautics in the ‘‘A’s,” with its 

interesting resume of the wonderful 
progress made in flying machines, right 
through to the ‘“W’s,” with the record of 
results of wireless telegraphy and telephony, 
the new “International Year Book,” pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
leaves no important event of the world’s life 
for 1908 uncovered. The book is replete 
with handsome illustrations, and is not only 
a book of reference, but is strongly enter- 
taining and readable. It is just the kind of 
a book to browse over, where one may nibble 
at any curious and interesting fact that 
catches the eye. The price is five dollars. 


* * * 


RIGINALLY, the reproduction of the 
human voice through the invention of 
the talking machine was so crude that it was 
thought to have no greater future than that 
of an ingenious toy or passing novelty, but 
the constant improvements that have been 


sical instruments of 
the world. Up to the 
present time, it has 
been said that the or- 
gan is the greatest of 
all, because it embod- 
ies and combines the 
sounds of each one, 
but it may truly be 
said that the Victor is 
greater than the .or- 
gan, inasmuch as it 
can not only repro- 
duce all organ notes 
but the human voice 
itself with absolute 
perfection. 

The growth of the 
business has been 
nearly as marvellous as the swift uprising of 
Jack’s beanstalk. Only eleven years ago, 
in 1898, the birth of the Victor took place in a 
little machine shop in Philadelphia. The 
infant quickly grew into lusty manhood, filling 
building after building with his numerous 
retinue, which in- 
creased as the army 
of Julius Caesar. 
Now the Victor 
giant occupies an 
enormous plant of 
over five acres in 
extent. The devel- 
opment has been 
not only rapid but 
steady. In 1901, 
the year of the in- 
corporation of the 
Victor plant, one 
four-story building 
sufficed, with about 
three-quarters of an 
acre of floor area to 
house all depart- 
ments, except the 
laboratory and shipping department. Today 
the plant consists of twenty magnificent build- 
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ings for the making of the world-renowned 
Victor records, and the output is valued at 
many millions of dollars yearly. 

The chimney stack towers skyward 200 
feet, and is the tallest in Southern New 
Jersey, bearing on three sides, in white brick 
letters the word “Victor,” and suggesting 
that as this word is thus made visible to all the 
surrounding country, so the immense business 
is making the word equally well known to the 
whole world. Only one attribute could pro- 
duce such success—excellence in quality; for 
the character of the product, from the first 
crude talking machine to the present faultless 
instrument, has always been the best possible. 
One ‘purpose has dominated the energies of 
the Victor Company—to produce unequalled 
instruments. Their perfect success in sound 
reproduction is evidenced by their trade- 
mark—if the master’s voice had not been 
exactly true to life that wistful, listening ex- 
pression could never have appeared on the 
face of the little dog. All over the world 
today the Victor dog and the Victor machines 
are inseparable in the minds of men. 

It is not safe to prophesy what the Victor 
may not do, in view of the miracles it has ac- 
complished, but it would seem that the high- 
est attainment in the reproduction of melody 
has now been reached. That is practically 
the verdict of the greatest singers, musicians 
and artists of the world, who unhesitatingly 
trust the Victor to reproduce every delicate 
tone of that sweetest, most wonderful and 
flexible of all instruments, the human voice. 


Birth-place of the Victor 


The Victor Company have ever aimed at 
the highest, and every record is a masterpiece, 
not only in construction, but in the song, or 
musical selection reproduced. 

At present the capsheaf of attainment has 
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been reached in the Victrola, a new instru- 
ment absolutely complete in itself, which 
with its enclosed sounding-board amplifies 
and reflects the tone waves, pouring forth a 
flood of beautiful Victor music, which, by 
the small modifying doors, can be made loud 
enough to fill a salon de concert or as soft as 
a zephyr’s whisper. While the public enjoy 
every record, every new invention of the com- 


HIS MASTERS VOICE, 


REC bt PAT. OFF. 
THE FAMOUS VICTOR DOG 


pany, they look eagerly into the future, and 
wonder wRat triumph the Victor Company 
will next achieve. 

crt a ie 


AB genie: the direction of General Gren- 
ville M. Dodge, the Allison committee 
has made some progress in providing memor- 
ials to do honor to a famous citizen. A 
statue of the late Senator Allison is to be 
erected at the national capital, and there 
will also be one in the State Capitol at Des 
Moines. In conjunction with the senators 
and representatives in Congress, a number of 
the Iowa legislators and distinguished citizens 
have been selected to~secure funds for this 
purpose. 

No man in the history of the state of Iowa 
is more deserving of great honor and dis- 
tinction than the Grand Old Man of Iowa. 
It is indeed fortunate that the work is in 
charge of so*able an executive as General 
G. M. Dodge, who was a close friend of 
the deceased. March the second will here- 
after be known as Allison Day, and special 
efforts will then be made to bring in the 
money for the memorial to the greatest 
statesman of his day. 

The proposition has the hearty co-opera- 
tion of Governor Carroll. The legislature of 
Iowa has appropriated $10,000 for erecting 
the pedestal and will allow the monument to be 
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placed in the Capitol grounds. The school 
children of the state have also generously 
donated small sums to aid in the erection 
of the statue. All citizens of Iowa, 
wherever they reside, will be interested and 
ready to send in contributions to General 
Dodge, at Council Bluffs, to help provide a 
fitting memorial of the Grand Old Man of 
Towa at the national and state capitals. 


* * * 


ITTLE do we realize how much goes on 
behind the curtain of professional life, 
nor are adventure and singular happenings 
confined to the stage—they occur just as 
often in real life as before the footlights. 

It is so in the literary realm, where the 
first rough draft of a “story” is arranged 
and rearranged and resembles its final form 
as little as the dishevelled, pale-faced 
actor resembles the gaudy, tinselled, be- 
jewelled and stately personage appearing 
as royalty on the stage. 

It is so in congressional work. When the 
first rough draft of a measure is looked over, 
before it finds its way to the statute book, 
one wonders how it ever happened that it 
was rubbed into the shape in which it finally 
appeared before the public. It looks like the 
notes of some celebrated writers and speakers, 
giving nothing but the barest details and 
leaving all else to the fancy. The man de- 
scribing his feelings after falling on the ice 
on a winter’s day is apt to express himself in 
a way that would not be suited for ears 
polite; and so political utterances are crude 
until dressed up by the hand of an expert. 

That is why people are always interested 
in the personality of a writer or actor; they 
see what appears before the footlights of 
public criticism, but they desire to peep 
‘behind the scenes.” Quite recently I 
realized with crushing certainty that “all is 
not gold that glitters.” I witnessed a scene 
in a play, in which a veritable glory surrounded 
an entrancing figure moving in the softened 
light of the stage or sitting in queenly state 
amid her Egyptian followers, who stood on 
the desert sand shadowed by the sphinx. At 
the back of the stage, half an hour later, I saw 
a stout woman with a florid complexion, her 
fair hair arranged over a marvelous bolster of 
“rats”; wearing a bright blue gown of sur- 
prising tightness, she moved to and fro in 
a dressing reom, the door of which was open, 


A slim girl, plainly dressed, was quickly 
obeying the not very gracious commands of 
her mistress, given in loud, strident tones. 
While I waited, the scolding voice rose louder 
and louder, and the “compressed lady” 
soon stepped across the ante-room to call one 
of the theatre men. As she stumped along 
on high-heeled shoes, I immediately recog- 
nized the somewhat stiff carriage that I had 
unconsciously noticed on the stage. What a 
shock! ‘This stout, red-faced, scolding wo- 
man was the beautiful Egyptian Queen, the 
marvelous lady who won admiration with 
her melodious music before the footlights. 
One more illusion gone! 

Even in printed and written pages, disil- 
lusionment sometimes lurks—take out a 
letter yellow with age and reread it—does it 
indeed breathe the faith and hope you thought 
it did when you read it first so long ago? 
Take that old-fashioned novel that enchained 
your interest in youth. If it is not flat and 
insipid to your mature taste, it speaks weil 
for the author. 

There are writings which can never grow 
old—the emancipation proclamation shows 
the work and thought that went to its making 
—every interlineation means a careful con- 
sideration of the future of the nation—an 
earnest desire to have everything provided 
for the future of the document which the 
writers knew would have to stand not mere} 
years, but centuries, of the glare of publicity’ 
and criticism. 

es eae 

ACH member of the corps of South 

American diplomats is noted for some 
special ability, aside from his capacity for 
public service. Dr. Luis Toledo-Herrate, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary from Guatemala to the United 
States, is a scientific writer of great ability, 
and has made a special study of science and 
educational interests. He is also a medical 
practitioner, and has devoted the best part of 
his life to that profession. He has done good 
service ag@a founder of medical institutions 
in his native land. The doctor was a repre- 
sentative of the National Assembly at several 
stations and served in Madrid and Brazil, 
being given his present appointment as a 
reward for distinguished service. Doctor 
Toledo-Herrate has advanced the interests 
of his country by his worthy and effective 
representation at Washington. 
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wes Mr. Chauncey Olcoit is not de- 
lighting the public, he may often be 


found i: 


surrounded by flowers, trees and shrubs; it 


his charming home at Saratoga, 
would be impossible to enumerate the legion 
of admirers and friends that ‘‘the sweet singe 
of Irish ballads” possesses. 

While he was pencilling his eyebrows, ar- 
ranging the captivating blond 
wig and completing his make- 
up in his neat dressing room 
in a Boston theatre, I met 
Mr. Olcott, and found him 
just the jolly, kind-faced, boy- 
ish, black-eyed man that an 
Irish-American ought to be. 
He was born in Buffalo, and 
success came early to him. 
The first thing he did with 
his “‘spare cash’’ was to take 
his mother to her native place, 
Innishannon; it seems that 
during that trip he obtained the 
material for ‘Ragged Robin.” 
One does not need to be told 
that Mr. Olcott drew his in- 
spiration direct from Ireland, 
or that to his personal knowl- 
edge, study and care, is due 
the total absence of the an- 
noying errors, the over-draw- 
ing in speech and character, 
that render most Irish plays 
anything but a delight to the 
Celtic play-goer. “Ragged 
Robin” was written by Rida 
Johnson Young in collabora- 
tion with Rita Olcott, Mr. 
Chauncey Olcott’s wife, and 
while every phase fits the 
singer, yet there is plenty of 
fun and humor and no ob- 
trusive forcing of the star. 
It is based on the story of the 
fairy well, which is shown in the beautiful 
first act, and is one of the prettiest of fairy 
scenes, rivalling in charm and perfection the 
immortal “‘ Peter Pan.” 

There is a dash, a verve, a pathos in those 
Irish. songs, sung to accompaniment of harp 
and violin, that call up many tender memories 
to those familiar with the native music of 
the green isle—its surface gaiety and under- 
lying sadness, truly “‘a smile with a tear in 
it.” The play is peculiarly fitted for Mr. 
Olcott. No wonder many would rather hear 
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“Ragged Robin” sing his lyrics than Hsten 


. to grand opera singers. 


“Ragged Robin’s” plaintive wail cf re- 
quited yet hopeless love, “If You'll Re- 
member Me,” sung in the darkened room 
and with the knowledge that in“the apert- 


ment above him his beloved is donning vil 
and orange blossoms that must grace |r 





CHAUNCEY OLCOTT AS “RAGGED ROBIN” 


union with another, is ideal in its pathos. 
The first thought of an audience, looking 
at the earlier part of the bog scene, was that 
fireflies were in evidence, but Irish people 
knew the “will-o’-the-wisp,” the deceptive 
and elusive light that plays over the bogland 
of the Emerald Isle. When the dawn broke 
and a good: view of the bog was obtained, 
the Celtic portion of the audience insisted 
that they actually felt the damp, earthy 
bog-wind blowing from the stage. What a 
contrast to that charming villa at Saratoga! 
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“Wonderful indeed!”’ you'll say after hearing the 
Vitrola, for this new instrument is the greatest step 
forward made in any musical instrument for many 
a day—since the advent of the Victor. 

The Vecérolz is the first and only instrument of 
its kind- Jt is not simply a cabinet containing 
another sustus. nt, but is a complete instrument in 
itself — specially designed and constructed, and ! 
embodying new and exclusive patented features. 

A handsome cabinet to outward appearances, graceful in design 
and beautiful in its simplicity. But what a world of melody it gives 
forth! And what a wonderfully pure and mellow tone! Never before 
were the great maste all the splendid Victor music— 
played so sweetly and perfectly. 

“Where does the music come from?” you ask. Beneath the lid of 
the Victrola is a turntable on which the Victor Record is placed. From 
there the tone-waves are carried through the tapering arm down to the 
sounding board surface which amplifies and reflects them. And the 
melody ‘floats out from behind the small doors which can be regulated 
to make the music loud or soft at will. 

This then is the lzctro/a—the most wonderful of - musical instru- 
ments. Dut you can ‘'t know how wonderful it really i Sis 


until you hear it, for the /7ctro/a has a tone-quality yy 
such as is possessed by no other instrument. 


















Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor dealer’s—he will 

. gladly play itfor you. Look for the Victor Dog on theinside of thelid. 
Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victrola, the Victor 
—large range of styles, $10, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100—and fj, 
of over 3000 Victor Records. . 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. \ 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 











the July number of Munsey’s, and August Cosmopolitan. 











IN EXILE 


(A song to the mountains of the Northwest) 





AND of eternal mystery, To follow up the rushing streams; 
You will not be denied. To find the lakes that rest, 

All day, all night, you call to me Dreaming their age-long silent dreams 
Across the prairies wide. Beneath some shadowy crest; 

For I am but an alien here, To sleep upon a clean green bed 
Though herein I was born, From year’s end to year’s end 

Where endlessly stretch far and near Beneath the stars. I shall not dread 
These level fields of corn. The dangers ye may send: 

Alien alike my neighbor’s strife, The avalanche that storms the vale, 
The joy his harvest yields; The thunder-riven cloud, 

To my tired eyes his daily life The awful rapture of the gale 
Runs level as his fields. Shall cry my joy aloud. 

But, O ye mountains! now I know Nay, welcome every chance that lies 
*Twas you my heart required, Among the lonely peaks: 

The lasting splendors of your snow, What matter if he lives or dies 
Unguessed, though long desired. Who dies the death he seeks! .. . 

And I am coming back again I lift my eyes to your far heights 
To share your every mood; From whence my help hath come. 

ii To take your gifts of wind and rain Ye have made quick with fierce delights 
er And priceless solitude, The heart that once was numb. 

The shy companionship of beasts And soon my exile will be past, 
That roam as free as I, Gone the dull ways of men. 

Seeking the highland meadow feasts I shall be coming home at last, 
Close up against the sky; And then, my heart—ah, then! 

—Julia Proctor White. 
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A Summer Stove 
of Unusual 
Convenience 


Your kitchen is really in- 
complete without a New 
Perfection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove. 


Not only does this stove do 
anything that any other stove 
will do, but it does it quick- 
er, better, at less cost for fuel, 
with less trouble to you and 
all without perceptibly ratsing 
the temperature of the kitchen. 


Think what comfort and ra 
‘convenience it means tohavea 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


for summer cooking. Note the CABINET TOP for warming 
dishes and keeping cooked food hot. Also the drop shelves 
for holding small cooking utensils, and bars for holding 
towels—features entirely new to oil-stoves. It is as substantial in 
appearance and as efficient in practice as the modern steel coal 
range. In convenience it far surpasses any other stove. Three 
sizes. Can be had with or without Cabinet Top. 
Ifnot with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The Rayo LAMP If you are 


troubled by 
flickering gas and large quar- 
terly bills for the same, get a Rayo Lamp—the best, 
handsomest and most economical light for a home. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 



























Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in 
this department, we award six months’ sub- 
scription to the National Magazine. If you are 
already a subscriber, your subscription must be 
paid in full to date in order to take advantage 
of this offer. You can then either extend your 
own term or send the National to a friend. If 
your Little Help does not appear, it is probably 
because the same idea has been offered by some- 
one before you. Try again. We do not accept 
cooking recipes, unless you have one for a new 
or an uncommon dish. Enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope if you wish us to return or 
acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


FRUIT BUTTERS 
By Mary B. Denny 


When making fruit butters try pouring the 
stewed fruit into a baking-pan and baking in 
the oven until of a sufficient degree of stiffness. 
This process does away with the long, tedious 
stirring that has formerly made this task one 
so much dreaded by housekeepers. No atten- 
tion is required except an occasional scraping 
down of ‘the sides of the pan and the stirring 
.in of sugar toward the last. Delicious butter 
may be made of the peelings of peaches of good 
quality. Cook until soft, rub through a colan- 
der, and then cook down in the usual way. 


PRESERVING EGGS 
By Mrs. Oscar Carpenter 


The eggs must be strictly fresh. To one 
part of water glass (obtained at the drug store ) 
add nine parts boiled water (cooled). Mix to- 
gether, place eggs in a jar and pour the mix- 
ture over them. This forms a jelly about the 
eggs. When eggs are strictly fresh and are 
preserved according to this recipe, they can 
be used the same as freshly-laid ones, and 
they have been known to keep for three years. 


FURNITURE POLISH 
By Mrs A. B. Collins 


Equal parts whiskey, turpentine and _ lin- 
seed oil Shake well, wash old furniture, apply 
polish with a yarn rag, and rub article uniil 
it shines. It gives the old-time polish to 
natural wood and looks like new. Dust does 
not stick to it 


RENOVATING RUSTY-BLACK GOODS 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Crawford 
When black clothing or stockings are turn- 
ing brown ard ugly, rinse in borax water, and 
it will restore their original color. (Heaping 
teaspoonful of borax to one quart of warm 
water. ) 


WHEN COOKING RICE 
By Harriet Pierson 


If a little butter is put in rice while cooking, 
it will not stick to the bottom of the pan. 


ON THE IRONING TABLE 
By Mrs. William Leggett 


On one side of a piece of wood about four 
by five inches and one inch thick, bore five or 
six small holes one inch thick, and fill them 
with beeswax. Cover with unbleached cotton. 
On the side opposite the beeswax glue emery 
cloth or paper the size of the block. To use, 
rub the iron on the emery side first, then on 
the beeswax side. Use it for one ironing and 
you will never be without it. 

CLEANSING CHALK 

Keep a box of chalk handy, to clean ribbons, 
belts, canvas shoes, etc. Rub it on the soiled 
parts, brush briskly, and it is usually clean; 
if not, repeat the process. Use chalk according 
to the color of the article. 


CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
Have you ever had trouble with the children’s 
long drawers, in getting them smoothly in the 
stockings? If so, try this method: Sew a piece 
of tape the required length from one side of 
the leg to the other, and they will be smooth. 


CRYSTALIZED FRUIT 
By Mrs. Harriet B. Clary 


Pick the finest fruit with the stalks on; 
dip into whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth; 
drain, and beat the drippings to use again. 
After draining, dip them one by one into a 
dish of finely powdered sugar, lay in a pan 
covered with a sheet of fine paper, and place 
in a cooling oven to set the icing Keep in a 
cool place until ready to serve. 


ANT EXTERMINATOR 
By Mrs. Chas. W. LaMar 


Take common hog’s lard and put it thickly 
on small pieces of kindling-wood, or those little 
wooden trays one gets at the grocer’s; lay the 
wood around everywhere the ants run, and in 
no time the lard will be covered with the pests, 
when they can be burnt in the stove. Repeat 
until you are rid of them, which will be in a 
very short time. 


CALLOUSED FEET 
By Ellen F. Cary 
For callouses on the bottom of the feet or 
rough heels in winter, soak the feet well and 
rub with a toilet pumicestone. It is a sure 
cure. 


TO BAKE POTATOES QUICKLY 
By Mrs. W. C. Kneale 


Put potatoes on an asbestos mat, on top of 
the stove; cover with a pan; they bake very 
quickly and are extremely palatable. 


ONION JUICE FOR SEASONING 
By Miss D. M. Cameron 


Onion juice is better than chopped onion 
for seasoning. Cut the onion in half and press 
it in a lemon-squeezer. 
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